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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


;, ——+ 
HE news from Egypt is still bad. The Mahdiis believed to 
be marching on Khartoum in two columns, which move 
down the Blue and the Wiiite Nile upon the city. It is certain 
that forces, whether under his command or not, are approach- 
ing the city, and that the tribes which control the Desert 
north of it are in insurrection. Retreat for the garrison by 
that route is, therefore, impracticable; while General Baker 
reports that 27,000 Arabs are on the road between Suakim and 
Berber, and an advance from that port is, therefore, impossible. 
He himself recommends that Colonel Coetlogon should march 
south-east to Kassala, while an Egyptian army transported to 
Massowah marches through comparatively friendly tribes to 
meet him at that spot. This project, however, is viewed un- 
favourably by the Egyptian Government, and, in fact, there is 
no native energy or power of rapid action left anywhere, the 
Europeans in Egyptian service being helpless to obtain support, 
while the Egyptians resent the Europeans’ promotion. Whatever 
is done must be done by the British, who find themselves ham- 
pered at every turn by their nominal subordination. No British 
officer, for instance, can give an order about the Soudan, while even 
in the Department of the Interior, Mr. Clifford Lloyd is not inde- 
pendent. His nominal superior is instructed to obey him; but 
when Mr. Lloyd appointed a native adlatus, officially as addi- 
tional Under-Secretary, really as a channel of communication 
with “the Office,’ Nubar Pasha claimed the patronage, and 
cancelled the appointment. The friction between the Pashas 
and the English makes all things slow, and the second experi- 
ment with a Native Ministry must shortly break down, like the 
first. Nothing, in fact, will work rightly till pretence is given 
up, and real power and apparent power placed in the same 
hands. , 








As the time for the assembling of Parliament approaches, 
provincial oratory appears to lose something of its significance. 
It has been a week of innumerable speeches,—but not many of the 
first importance. Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
Lord Salisbury have all been amongst the orators, but their 
language seems to be more measured, and to show a conscious- 
ness of the danger of misleading expectation, as the time for 
fulfilling or disappointing expectation draws close. At New- 
castle-on-Tyne last Tuesday, Mr. Chamberlain made a spirited 
speech, in which he said that the croakings of the Tories pro- 
duced no effect upon his mind. There never was a time at 
which, if a Liberal Government was in power, the Tories did 
not say that the Government had brought the country to the 
verge of ruin, and that England was getting to be a place in 
which no gentleman would be able to live. With regard to 
Ireland, no Tory had been candid enough to attach the least 








weight to the great improvement in that country ; and yet great 
improvement there is, in spite of the discreditable attempts of 
the Parnellite party to excite national hatred between the Irish 
and the English peoples, and to persuade the former that 
the latter care nothing for the well-being of Ireland. Mr. 
Chamberlain denied that, even if the Tories could turn 
the Liberals out, they would hold fast to what they now 
call the British Constitution. With regard to Catholic Emanci- 
pation, with regard to the Corn Laws, and with regard to Par- 
liamentary Reform, the Tories had been tried, and in every case 
they were found willing to do the work of the Liberals, after they 
had vituperated in the most vehement way Liberal principles. 
So it would probably be again. The Tories would like to per- 
petuate all the existing anomalies, and so they cry out that, as 
they cannot prescribe for the Irish patient till he has already 
got rid of his disease, they must in justice refuse to prescribe 
for the English patient either. 


But Mr. Chamberlain’s most weighty speech at Newcastle 
was that of Wednesday, delivered to a somewhat hostile gather- 
ing of shipowners, at a luncheon given to him by the Marine 
Insurance Association of the Tyne, Wear, and Tees. Mr. 
Chamberlain insisted that when in a single year one sailor in 
every sixty had lost his life at sea, it is absolutely necessary to 
see whether there are not preventable causes at work swelling 
that number. 3,500 lives lost in one year in the British com- 
mercial marine, excluding fishing and colonial vessels, is an ap- 
palling loss, and renders the careful consideration of the possi- 
bility of diminishing that loss absolutely essential. Amongst 
miners, the loss of one life in 315 employed, is the highest loss 
known in any year, and the loss of one in sixty is therefore 
more than five times as many. Mr. Chamberlain showed 
that the proportion of losses at sea due to unseaworthiness 
was increasing,—that the proportion of losses under the heads 
“ Foundered ” or “ Missing” is increasing on the other causes of 
loss. Now, the best shipowners consider that a good ship, well 
officered, ought never, or hardly ever, to founder at sea. The 
remedy Mr. Chamberlain proposed was to hold shipowners 
liable for the lives of their employés, just so far as miners and 
manufacturers are held responsible, i.e., for any injury due to 
the negligence of the captains they employ. And he further 
proposed to invalidate marine insurances so far as they exceed 
the real value of the loss. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was much 
interrupted, but he made good all his points with the utmost 
sang-froid, and in the most admirable temper. 


Mr. Chamberlain made two short speeches on the same day, one 
of which was to the effect that the Conservative dread of the mob 
is dread of a mere bogey, which, if the people of Great Britain 
would but fairly face, they would find to be no bogey at all, but 
rather, like the bogey in the dark cupboard of a certain Wolver- 
hampton citizen’s childhood, a pot of jam, very agreeable to 
consume, and not at all of a sort to prey upon or endanger 
them. We are not sure that the Wolverhampton jam was a 
very good metaphor. At least, if the boy eat it all at one ven- 
ture, sweet as it might have tasted, we doubt much whether he 
was not very sick after it. And we doubt just as seriously 
whether, if Englishmen could eat all the political jam which 
Mr. Chamberlain—as distinguished from his colleagues—would 
like to put into their mouths, it would be found to agree with them 
any better. In the evening, again, Mr. Chamberlain, in respond- 
ing to the toast of his health, proposed by the Earl of Durham, 
expressed his sense of the obligations which Englishmen owe to 
the Liberal nobility of this country. 


Lord Salisbury made a remarkable speech at Dorchester on 
Wednesday, in support of a new Conservative Association, which 
is to do without pay all the work which paid agents did before 
the Corrupt Practices Act passed. He warned his audience 
that the Franchise Bill would be very strenuously opposed,— 
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first, because it was only intended to secure to Liberals 
the preponderance which the “accidental” election of 1880 
had given them; secondly, because without careful re- 
distribution the urban voters dwelling outside towns would 
swamp the rural voters; and thirdly, because of the danger the 
Bill might produce in Ireland. He admitted that it would be 
most difficult to exclude Ireland, but believed that if Ireland 
were included, ninety per cent. of its representatives would be 
for separation, and that there was not resisting force enough in 
modern Cabinets to reject the demand. He believed, therefore, 
that the Bill “ would not pass this year.” He considered the 
Government to be upon an inclined plane, which led downwards 
from the position of Lord Hartington to that of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and thence ‘to the depths over which Mr. Henry George 
rules supreme.” He dreaded the apathy of the Tories. Content 
with what is, was naturally part of their principles; but the 
downward progress could not be arrested by letting things 
slide. We have commented on the speech elsewhere, and have 
only to say here that it was enthusiastically received, and that it 
was resolved forthwith to establish a Tory Caucus for Dorset. 
Only the word ‘“ Caucus” is to be reserved exclusively for Liberal 
use; Tory “ Associations,” as Lord Salisbury explains, only 
selecting the Members, while Liberal Associations control them. 


Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Gibson both spoke at Exeter 
on Wednesday, on the occasion of the founding of a new Con- 
stitutional Club. Sir Stafford Northcote did little more than 
congratulate himself on the real existence of the Conservative 
working-man, and rally the Government on the uncertainty of 
their Egyptian policy. Mr. Gibson spoke of Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Hartington as “doves with contradictory voices,” 
whom the political Noah had let out of the Ark of the Cabinet, 
neither of whom had as yet found his long-sought-for Ararat. 
Mr. Chamberlain, he said, was like Sheridan, who had declared 
himself for “universal suffrage, annual Parliaments, and 
oftener if needs be,’”—and who had boasted that no one had ever 
promised more than to be “ an oftener if needs be” man. This is 
very fair chaff, but beyond very fair chaff, Mr. Gibson had nothing 
to say. He reiterated, of course, the old arguments against 
letting Ireland declare her true political opinions, when those 
political opinions may turn out to be inconvenient to us. 





The Times on Thursday published a statement, said to come 
from the Chinese Embassy, which would indicate that China 
has resolved on war. War, it is stated, will not be declared, 
but Bacninh will be defended by the “large bodies ” of Chinese 
regulars now massed there. That is war, and, according to the 
Hong Kong telegrams, the Chinese think so. Not content with 
garrisoning Hainan, where the officials say they expect an im- 
mediate descent, the Mandarins in Canton have blocked the river 
by sinking small ships loaded with stones, have garrisoned the 
Bogue forts, and have called out the militia of the province. 
The correspondent of the New York Herald thinks them quite 
sincere, but they may be only alarmed. A Chinese army is 
believed to be marching on Bacninh, and Admiral Courbet is 
expected to hasten his attack, but there is no direct evidence 
that he is hastening it. He is busily occupied in clearing out 
“pirates ” from the lower districts of the delta. 


The nephew of Colonel Soudiakin, who accompanied his 
uncle when attacked by the Nihilists, has died of his wounds, 
without being able to give evidence ; and it is believed that all his 
assailants have succeeded in quitting Russia. The Police are en- 
tirely at fault, and the alarm among the highest official circles of 
St. Petersburg is said to be extreme. Ministers of State move 
about in hourly expectation of death, and no business is attended 
to except police reports upon the Nihilists. Nevertheless, the Court 
has returned from Gatschina to St. Petersburg, and there is no 
sign whatever of any compromise, or concession of popular liber- 
ties. The Terrorist Committee state that they killed Colonel 
Soudiakin because he had found out too much—their central 
place of meeting, for example—and have issued a manifesto» 
asking all those who would liberate Russia, but are indisposed 
to employ terror, to join an outer circle of workers, “ to whom 
tasks will be assigned suited to their capacities.” Note that the 
Revolutionists have for a time suspended not only the use of 
the printing-press, but of the lithograph press, and confine 
themselves to a kind of manifold letter-writer, a method of 
distributing dangerous documents long since used in the East; 
and useful because they can be transmitted as business letters 
anywhere. 


As was expected, the Spanish Ministry has fallen, under a 





vote of censure, carried by 221 to 126. The Right voted with 
it, but S. Sagasta’s friends, who form the permanent majority, 
the present Cortes having been elected during his Premiership, 
all declared against it, as too Radical in tone. The Ministry 
have accordingly demanded a dissolution, tendering their resig- 
nations if the demand is refused. It is believed that the King 
will send for Sagasta as leader of the majority, and confide the 
Government to him; but his fall has been very recent, and it ig 
possible that Alfonso may try the Conservative: Canovas dek 
Castillo once more, of course with a dissolution. In either- 
event, the more extreme Liberals will be profoundly dissatis. 
fied, and a sincere fear is entertained by well-informed men that, 
despairing of victory at the polls in the face of official pressure; 
they may descend into the streets. The Army is said to be un- 
decided, but though we have confidence in our informants’ judg- 
ment, we have noticed that in Spain civilians rarely ascertain 
exactly the opinions of the barrack-rooms. The threat of the 
present Minister of War to shoot any officer who joins a pro- 
nunciamiento may make him popular with the soldiers, instead 
of disliked, and will undoubtedly make officers pause. ° 





A large meeting, attended by many Scotch nobles, was held 
in Edinburgh on Wednesday, to persuade Parliament to appoint 
a Cabinet Minister for Scotland. The argument was, of course, 
that Scotch business does not get on, which just now would be 
an argument for creating a Minister for England. We do not 
want more Ministers of State, or more territorial Uivisions 
within the Cabinet. Scotland suffers, as England suffers, 
from the perversity of Ireland, which would be in no way 
diminished by seeing another approach to the principle 
of federation. If the Scotch really wish for special attention, 
let them send up a few Members qualified to enter Cabinets, 
instead of the exceedingly sensible and trustworthy mediocrities 
to whom they confine their suffrages. With the exception of 
Mr. Gladstone, they have hardly sent us a first-rate man since the 
first Reform Bill, and take, apparently, no pains to pick one. 
Their Members are an inestimable body, liberal, painstaking, and 
attentive to their duties, but they are all a little too safe. The 
Scotch Church has produced men twice as brilliant as the 
Scotch Representation. 


The American papers report a meeting at Brooklyn, in whick 
Mr. O’Donovan Rossa raved as follows :—“ Let me assure you, 
gentlemen and reporters, that before the third anniversary of 
O’Donnell’s death, we will be prepared to give Ireland her 
liberty. I have been called a madman and a fool for saying so. 
I am not a fool, but I admit I am a madman, for to be an Irish- 
man now-a-days a man must be mad. I go in for dynamite, 
with the loyal Irishmen in England who are ready to do the 
work. It only remains for us to put up money enough to assist 
them, and London will have ceased to be a city. Tear down 
English cities; kill the English people. It is open warfare 
now, and to kill and massacre and pillage is justifiable in the 
eyes of God and man.” Surely, the American Government 
should take this gentleman at his word, on the question of his 
insanity. His ravings may be mad, or bad, or both, but they 
are contagious, and injurious to the peace of the world. Such 
a madman ought not to be permitted to rave in freedom. 


The Irish Extremists are fond of saying that their race 
numbers eleven millions beyond the Atlantic, and that they all 
demand the separation of Ireland from Great Britain. It 
appears, however, from the Catholic Census of 1880, quoted in 
the new edition of the “ Statesman’s Year-book,”’ that the 
Catholic Clergy do not even claim more than six millions and a 
quarter of Catholics in the United States. Deducting from this 
number the Spaniards in Texas, California, and Florida, the 
Frenchmen in Louisiana, the French Canadians working in the 
States, the South-German Catholics, and the English Catholics 
of Maryland, we shall not have more than 5,000,000 left 
who may be Irish, and hostile to Great Britain. Even 
that is a large number, when added to the Irish Catholics 
in Britain and the remainder of the world; but it may be 
doubted if a clear half of them are Parnellites, in any true 
sense. If they were, the funds subscribed by, say, a million 
households would reach very different figures from any as yet 
heard of. A pound a house per annum would not be an extra- 
vagant subscription for the redemption of a country, particularly 
from people who are lavishly generous to relatives left behind. 
The Parnellites have never raised a tenth of that amount. 


General Gordon has accepted the supreme control under the 
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King of the Belgians of the establishments formed by the 
International Association upon the Congo. His plan, it is 
stated, is to come to an agreement with the French by ceding 
to them a province, establish stations along the Congo up to its 
middle course, and then, advancing by that channel, declare 
war on the greatest slave-hunting tribe, the Niam-Niam. By 
drilling released slaves, he hopes to form a small but devoted 
army, with which he can quell the slave-dealers, and establish 
on behalf of Europe a regular Government in Equatorial Africa 
from Stanley Pool up to the Nile. He will thus kill out African 
slavery at its very source. The project isa very noble one, but 
rests a little too much upon the health and strength of one man- 


Mr. Bryce, M.P. for the Tower Hamlets, made a very interest- 
ing speech at Liverpool on Monday to the Council of the Liberal 
Association, on his return from the United States, giving them 
the general drift of his political observations there. He insisted, 
first, on the effectual way in which anything like political hos- 
tility to the United States is extinguished by the easy concession 
to Irish emigrants from this country of the rights of citizenship, 
and the complete equality with native Americans which they 
almost immediately obtain. Especially as regards local self- 
government, they soon find themselves possessed of rights 
which train them for political duties of a higher kind,—and, 
indeed, political ignorance is transformed into political shrewd- 
ness by the very concession of those privileges which Conserva- 
tives wish to withhold until the shrewdness has been acquired. 
Further, Mr. Bryce spoke of the general dislike felt by all 
citizens of the United States for any establishment of religion, 
—a dislike as much felt by Episcopalians and Roman Catholics 
as by the Churches which in England are Dissenting. Finally, 
Mr. Bryce dwelt on the hopelessness of the Socialist cause in a 
country where almost al! the people are not only in the posses- 
sion of property, but also owners of land. 


Mr. Bourke, who addressed the Lee Conservative Club at 
Blackheath on Thursday, seems to have endeavoured to make 
up for being very dull by being excessively spiteful to the 
present Government. “I have said over and over again,” he 
declared, “ both in the House and out of it, that the policy 
which led up to the late war in Egypt was a fatal and erroneous 
one; that the negotiations prior to it were foolish and infatuated, 
and therefore that the war was unnecessary, and we hold the 
Government responsible for the results.” Mr. Bourke is, no 
doubt, never tired of repeating that assertion; but something 
besides Mr. Bourke’s repeating it is necessary to prove it, and he 
does not succeed in doing that. Now, it seems, he is laboriously 
raking together all the complaints against the British Govern- 
ment from private persons in the Soudan, for Parliamentary con- 
sumption. “I have been for some time in communication with 
persons in the Soudan, and I receive from them all information 
corroborating the views taken by Sir Samuel Baker, and pub- 
lished in the Times.” No doubt he does, and very disinterested 
information it doubtless is. Mr. Bourke will hardly advance 
his own reputation by taking it all for gospel. A little more 
moderation and a good deal more vivacity (which is not incon- 
sistent with moderation), would greatly improve Mr. Bourke’s 
speeches. 


Mr. W. H. Mallock, best known as yet by his very clever 
parodies of modern men of learning and letters in “‘ The New 
Republic,” is trying to persuade the St. Andrew’s Burghs to 
accept him as their Conservative representative in Parliament 
at the next General Election. He addressed a Conservative 
Club in Cupar Fife on Tuesday, and fulminated against Radi- 
calism, as the destructive form which Liberalism is more and 
more assuming. Lverything in our institutions, he said, which 
Mr. Gladstone regards with earnest loyalty, Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Radicals ridicule. “Mr. Chamberlain is heard; Mr. 
Jesse Collings is heard; the solemn loquacity of Mr. John 
Morley is heard; but if Lord Hartington is heard, he is only 
heard asa reluctant echo; if Mr. Bright is heard, he is heard 
only like the mutterings of a retreating thunderstorm.” Well, 
‘we may apply the same kind of remark with equal truth to 
the Conservatives. We may say justly enough that Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff is heard; Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett is heard ; 
the pert loquacity of Lord Randolph Churchill is heard ; but 
if Sir Stafford Northcote is heard, he is heard only as a reluc- 
tant echo; and if Lord John Manners is heard, he is heard only 
as the Christmas waits are heard, in the intervals of pleasant 
slumber. Mr. Mallock himself seems to us to have done at least 





as much in his book on Equality to undermine the foundations 
of true Conservatism, as Mr. Jesse Collings—even if he be 
Socialistic in bias—will ever do to undermine true Liberalism. 


The Bishop of Chester (Dr. Jacobson) has expressed his wish 
to resign the active work of his diocese, and to retire, under the 
provisions of “The Bishops Resignation Act, 1869.” Dr. 
Jacobson is in his eighty-first year, and has held the See of 
Chester for nineteen years. He was, like the late Frederick 
Denison Maurice to whom he was a cordial friend, brought up 
amongst the Dissenters, and received the first part of his theo- 
logical education at the Homerton College. Thence he went to 
Lincoln College, Oxford, was Vice-Principal of Magdalen Hall 
from 1832 to 1848, and became Regius Professor of Divinity in 
that year. In 1865, he supported Mr. Gladstone’s candidature 
at Oxford, without success, and was by Lord Russell made 
Bishop of Chester. It was Dr. Jacobson of whose great kind- 
ness of nature the late Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Wilberforce) 
spoke so epigrammatically, when he said, after being introduced 
to him, that though he had often heard of the milk of human 
kindness, he had never till then seen the cow. 


Mr. Barnum, misled by the enthusiasm manifested in this 
country for Jumbo, evidently thinks that the English are 
susceptible about elephants, and has sent over a beast pur- 
chased in Burmah, which he declares to be one of the “ white” 
variety held there to be semi-sacred. The daily journals are 
helping him, and publishing minute accounts of the creature, 
and of the “gentle” way in which it walks up gangways, but 
we suspect he will be disappointed. The public fancies that a 
white elephant is white, and will hold that a slate-coloured 
brute with pink patches, not eight feet high, and not 
otherwise remarkable, is not the animal it is looking for. 
Jumbo was really the biggest beast existing in the world, 
for people never think of a whale as a beast, though it is 
one, and the common folk admired it as such; but Toung 
is neither big nor beautiful, nor anything else, except possibly 
“sacred ” among a people who are less known in England than 
any race in Asia. Mr, Barnum should give some sharp Yankee 
chemist a few thousand dollars to invent a new bleaching 
process, and then show his elephant in the colours which the 
populace expect. They have never read travels in Burmah, and 
do not know that, with one exception, every “ white” elephant 
is slate-coloured or drab, while the exception, a mere lusus 
nature, was pink. 


One wonders that more Joint-Stock Banks are not started in 
London, for the profits of the old institutions are very large. At 
the half-yearly meeting of the London and Westminster Bank 
on Wednesday, Mr. Francis, apparently a statist, complained 
that while from 1864 to 1873 the shareholders received in 
bonuses and dividends an average of 24 per cent. per annumys 
they had in the following ten years obtained’ only 16 per cent. 
The chairman, however, Mr. John N. Bullen, showed that, 
taking into account the profit on new shares assigned to old 
shares, the Bank had continuously paid its proprietors 30 per 
cent. That is quite five times what most of the more prosperous 
Railways have yielded. The absence of excessive competition is 
the more remarkable, as the shares in a successful Bank tend in- 
variably to an absurd price. We know of nothing stranger in the 
history of investment than the fact that fairly well-off people buy 
Bank shares, with the heavy possibie liabilities attaching to them, 
at prices which only yield five per cent. The chance of a Bank’s 
failure is, at least, as great as that of the bankruptcy of Govern- 
ments like Russia or Brazil; and in the latter cases, investors 
only lose the money they are risking. The truth is, we suspect, 
that the investing public doubt whether there is any certain 
limit to the gains of .a Bank, and hopes, even when buying at 
the highest price, for doubled dividends. 


Sir Charles Dilke presided on Tuesday at the annual dinner 
of the Tricycle Club, and predicted a great future for cycling, in 
which he is probably right. But we suspect he was quite 
wrong in saying that “ physical exertion was probably necessary 
to fit men for mental work, and to men engaged in such work 
was an important and necessary relief.” Is that any truer 
than to say that mental exertion is probably necessary to fit 
men for physical work, and to men engaged in such work is an 
important and necessary relief? We believe that the one 
assertion is quite as true,—or quite as false,—as the other. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1013 to 1014. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_— 
KHARTOUM. 


HERE has been a muddle about Khartoum, but people 
are expressing extreme opinions both as to its extent 
and its kind, while most of the suggestions now offered for 
getting out of it are more or less dreams, It would have been 
wiser if the British Government, when once resolved to draw 
in the boundary of the Khedive’s dominion, had insisted as a 
preliminary on the evacuation of Khartoum. A telegram in 
cypher from the Khedive, whose legal headship of the Egyptian 
Executive is a little too much forgotten in our journals, would 
have authorised Colonel Coetlogon, who, though, as we believe, 
a Welshman, is an Egyptian officer, to take all necessary steps, 
and he himself says that he could a month ago have removed 
his garrison in safety. The people of Khartoum, though dis- 
affected, were not sure of support, and were sure of being 
shelled if they gave trouble, he had sufficient steamers and flat 
boats, and Khartoum, as Sir 8. Baker points out, could not stir 
under a threatened fire from the river. He could have reached 
Berber safely, and thence either marched across the Desert to 
Dongola, with no more loss than a caravan would suffer ; or 
have bought and fought his way to Suakim, through the 
passes which proved fatal to Captain Moncrieff. He was then 
confident ; but now, with the tribes up all along the river and 
the wells in the Desert behind him in their possession, retreat 
is probably hopeless, and the Egyptian Government is reduced 
to consider possibilities of relief. The situation is bad, but 
the responsibility of the British Cabinet for its badness 
is extremely small. It had no reason beyond the most 
general survey to consider Khartoum in immediate danger. 
The Egyptian Government said it was not, the Zimes’ corre- 
spondent stating carefully that every unfavourable tele- 
gram from Colonel Coetlogon was concealed from Sir 
Evelyn Baring, until his last despairing one compelled a 
revelation of the truth. The Ministry in London probably 
thought that retreat continued open, and it was no fault of 
theirs that Egyptian troops were left stranded, as it were, in 
Khartoum. The isolation of the town is due solely to the 
excitement among the tribes north of it created by the defeat 
of General Hicks, whose march the British agents opposed as 
vigorously as they could, while compelled to keep up the 
ridiculous fiction that they were not supreme in Cairo, It 
was the Egyptian Government which blundered, and 
the Egyptian Government which is now bound to re- 
pair its blunders. If, indeed, we were hindering that 
repair in any way, we should be responsible; but -we 
are not, for Baker Pasha is collecting troops and devising 
plans for the relief of Khartoum, in entire independence of 
any British authority. If he can relieve the city, nobody 
stops him, and everybody will wish him a success which as 
yet has not attended any of his efforts, whether in Con- 
stantinople or Cairo. His superiors have very little right 
either to blame the British Government for their own folly, or 
to ask it to repair the consequences of acts which it heartily 
denounced in advance. 

Nevertheless, we are not disposed to acquit the Govern- 
ment of all responsibility in the matter. It is responsible 
in a certain limited degree. It has given an order that 
Khartoum should be relinquished, it knows that Colonel Coet- 
logon’s successor will be some lieutenant or ally of the Mahdi, 
and it is bound to see that this transfer of authority is effected 
with as little shock to humanity as may be. That we admit 
freely, but then come the questions of the extent of the danger 
and the means at the disposal of the Government. What is 
the danger exactly? Is it not that two Europeans may be 
killed, and that a few Egyptian officials may be executed by 
order of the Mahdi? It is nonsense to talk about trade, and 
“‘ European interests” in Khartoum, and dépéts of matériel. 
The destruction of all those things is involved in the 
order to relinquish Khartoum, and must have been con- 
sidered and allowed for when it was issued. The single new 
danger is massacre, and why should that be apprehended? The 
Europeans in Khartoum, two Englishmen and a few Greeks 
excepted, have fled; and the natives are Egyptians, who can 
submit to the Mahdi, and will be glad to doit. If they are 
residents they must do it, for Khartoum is to be abandoned ; 
and if they are soldiers, they can make their choice between 
submitting and fighting their way through to Berber with 
Colonel Coetlogon. Loss in a running fight is not “ massacre,” 


is defeated. It is not our business to prevent a submission which 

follows as necessarily on the relinquishment of Khartoum as 

execution follows on sentence. It is only the faithful among 

the soldiers whom we have to protect, and where are the 

means of doing it? ‘Send an Indian force,” shout all the 

Jingoes in the country; but what do they precisely mean? 

Not, we sincerely hope, a force of Sikhs and Goorkhas alone, 

Those brave Ilindoos must take their chance with her 

Majesty’s white soldiers, when the need arises; but to send 

them alone to spare the white men in a business like this, 

which is none of theirs, would be disgraceful. If an Indian. 

force starts, it must be a regularly-organised one, in the usual 
proportions, and must be a strong one, too, or we may sustain a 

defeat which would involve the reconquest of the Soudan, 

Can we despatch such a force in time? Even in India we 
cannot get together the transport for ten thousand men in a 

moment, and how are we to cover the distance without it, 
for recollect Khartoum is not the end of the march, but 

one stage in it. We do not believe in the project, but if 
experts like Lord Wolseley do, we have no objection to 
offer, except that the minute end seems to us singularly 
disproportioned to the costly means; but we do not imagine 

he will offer any opinion of the kind. There are other ways 
and easier ways of effecting the end, ways in which we 
should assist the Egyptian Government without relieving it of 
all responsibility for blunders purely its own. Baker Pasha, it is 

reported in the long telegrams from Suakim and Massowah this 
week, believes that if he has certain funds sent him, he can 
advance from Massowah to Kassala, and there await Colonel 
Coetlogon, who would march out of Khartoum south-eastward, 
instead of northward, to join him. The Sheikhs on this 
route are not yet unfriendly, and the Mahdi’s followers will be 
glad to find Khartoum left without bloodshed in their hands, 
We distrust the plan ourselves, for this reason,—that we dis- 
trust the calculations both as to time and as to Colonel 
Coetlogon’s resisting power. If he had to wait for the 
Mahdi, he would have time; but he is expecting attack 
not from him, but from the neighbouring tribes en- 
couraged by his advance. And if he could trust his 
troops he would have time, for though the city is open he 
could make a fight, and “ disaffected citizens” are powerless 
against a man who can pour shells on to their huts; but 
this is precisely what the Times’ correspondent, who is 
living by his side, declares not to be the case. He says 
“half” the troops are untrustworthy, and if he had said 
three-fourths he would be within the truth. Colonel Coet+ 
logon has probably a thousand Nubians, who, when it 
came to the fighting, would die round him; and there 
his effective force begins and ends. Still, General Baker 
must know his trade and his position better than any man in 
London can, and if he thinks his plan feasible, by all means 
let him have the money, even if the British Government is 
never repaid. It is perfectly proper to pay Sheikhs to main- 
tain order, if they will fulfil their contract, and perfectly right 
to rescue allied soldiers, if they can be and are willing to be 
rescued. We have no wish to save the money, if there is @ 
chance, even though for ourselves we believe that on the first 
attack the Egyptian soldiers, who know all about the destruc- 
tion before El Obeid, will make terms for themselves by sur- 
rendering Khartoum. 

Some good may possibly arise out of all this evil, for we 
cannot but trust that, worried as they must be by the care, 
labour, and responsibility involved in this affair of Khartoum, 
our Ministry will at length perceive that in great transactions 
make-believe never succeeds. The root of the whole mischief 
is the fiction that the British in Egypt do not govern while 
they stay there. If Sir Evelyn Baring had been authorised to 
forbid the march to El Obeid, instead of remonstrating against 
it, none of these difficulties would have arisen ; but we pretended 
to be merely advisers, our advice was rejected, and the whole of 
the consequences fall upon our heads. We pretended to have 
nothing to do with Khartoum, the Egyptian Government did 
as it pleased, it pleased to conceal all telegrams, and now that 
it is too late, we are called upon to “relieve” a city which we 
never entered, a thousand miles from the Mediterranean, Even 
now our path would be easy, if we would only stand forward 
and rule. The Abyssinians could protect the line from 
Massowah to Kassala, and would, but that they utterly dis- 
believe the word of Egyptians, and demand a promise from 
the English that their grievances shall be redressed. The 
very Sheiks round Khartoum would take our word that 
the city was abandoned, and would help Colonel Coet- 





though Englishmen always use that word when their own side 


logon on his way; but with good reason they will neither 
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trust nor pardon the Pashas. But no, we are to rule 
in the dark instead of the light, because France might 
be jealous, and because Mr. Chamberlain thinks that as 
Bulgarians, who are Europeans and Christians, are capable of 
self-government, so must Egyptians, who are Asiatics and 
Mussulmans, also be; and ruling in the dark, we find 
that our blows are misdirected, and that everything which 
occurs is a surprise. Nothing will go right until we speak the 
truth, and announce that so long as the English stay in Cairo, 
which will be as long as Europe pleases, so long will the 
English rule. 





THE “ QUARTERLY” ON THE COMING SESSION. 


HATEVER the dangers of the coming Session, the 
Liberal Party will enter upon it with the best possible 
auguries. Not only are their own leaders united and firm, 
but the leaders of opinion in the opposite camp are striking 
out so wildly that it needs no sagacity to foresee that they 
will alienate all those elements of opinion in the country 
which might otherwise favour the Conservative cause. The 
short article in the January number of the Quarterly Review 
is, for mere party purposes, worth fifty first-rate Liberal 
speeches. We do not in the least mean that we rejoice in 
such proofs of Conservative incapacity. On the contrary, 
we should much prefer to see that party animated by so 
moderate and rational a spirit that even if the Government 
did change hands, no Liberal need fear anything worse 
than a» little delay for the cause he had most at 
heart. In the end, it can be nothing but mischievous, 
even for the Liberals, that Conservatives should be led by 
bitter reactionaries, just as it can be nothing but mischievous 
for the Conservatives if Liberals should ever come to be 
led by revolutionary Cemagogues. It is no pleasure to us at 
all to see the opposite party playing into our hands by 
its violence and imbecility, for we are quite aware that that 
violence and imbecility tend to make Liberals careless and 
scornful, instead of stimulating them to do their best. 
Besides, no part of the political community can ultimately get 
anything but good from the wisdom and sobriety of those who 
compete with them for the confidence of the people. Still, 
it is a melancholy compensation for the violence and imbecility 
of the Tories that that very violence and imbecility is 
sure to secure for the Liberals a fair trial of their measures, 
instead of tending to oust them at the very moment when 
good fruits are beginning to appear. This is the point of 
view, and the only point of view, from which it is possible to 
regard the Quarterly article on “* The Coming Session ” with 
acertain melancholy satisfaction. It is violent and foolish 
beyond even the wont of the Quarterly, but it will certainly 
completely defeat its own ends by the attitude it adopts, and 
by the arguments with which it justifies that attitude. 

Let us describe that attitude and these arguments. First, it 
says, in effect, ‘ make Ireland the justification for not extending 
the suffrage in England and Scotland. In Ireland, the franchise 
would probably greatly increase Mr. Parnell’s power, therefore 
in Ireland an extension of the franchise would be “ wicked.” ’* 
“But we fully recognise the inconvenience and impolicy of effect- 
ing that change, so great in itself and so vast in its consequences, 
in England and Scotland, and withholding it from Ireland.” 
Ergo, leave the franchise alone, till Ireland is in a condition in 
which the franchise can be extended without increasing the 
influence of Mr. Parnell’s party :—such is the first and mildest 
constituent in the advice of the Quarterly, and we need not 
say that the House of Lords is recommended to reject at once 
the proposal to extend household suffrage to the counties, if 
carried by the House of Commons. Next, the London Govern- 
ment Bill, if it does anything that the reformers ask of it, is 
to be rejected absolutely too; and the County Government 
Bill, if it upsets the cross divisions of local authority now 
existing in the counties, is also to be opposed as utterly 
mischievous, though any proposal for the immediate relief of 
the burden of local taxation is to be considered; in other 
words, all the probable proposals of the Government are to be 
rejected contumeliously by the House of Lords. 

But the House of Lords is not to confine itself to rejecting 
every measure which the House of Commons is likely to pro- 
pose. It is to “initiate” legislation for itself, and legislation 
of the right sort. It is to begin by stamping out foot-and- 
mouth disease, by giving legal effect to Mr. Chaplin’s re- 
solution of last Session,—the only difficulty about that 








..” “Of the folly and wickedness of such a proposal ’’ [to extend the franchise 
in Ireland], ‘the Conservative party are, to a man, fully convinced.””—P. 279. . 








policy being entirely ignored by the Quarterly Review, 
we mean the difficulty that Mr. Chaplin’s resolution has no 
bearing at all on the outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, for 
Mr. Dodson tells us officially that not a single instance of 
disease of this nature introduced from abroad can be alleged 
since 1880. Next, the House of Lords is to get a Commission 
appointed to inquire into the best means of improving away 
the slums of our great cities. And lastly, it is to take pity 
on the cotton trade, and discover what is the reason of its pre- 
sent depression, and as we infer,—though this is not plainly 
stated,—how far a retaliatory tariff might be expected to 
bring back prosperity to the cotton trade. But whatever else 
the House of Lords may do, they must above all refuse to 
“stand out of the way.” Bills dealing either with the 
franchise or with local government will be sent up to the 
House of Lords of which the Conservative majority “ cannot 
approve.” ‘To assent to their principle, in the hope of 
rendering them innocuous in Committee, has been shown by 
experience to be a vain as well as an ignoble course. 
‘Thorough’ is the true statesman’s watchword, when clear and 
definite issues are at stake. No delusion can be greater than 
to suppose that because the policy which on some particular 
question finds favour with the House of Lords, is condemned 
by the majority of the House of Commons, it is, therefore, 
condemned by the electorate or the people. In proportion as 
the House of Commons becomes more and more a reflex of the 
changing moods and opinions of the democracy, so has it less 
claim to arrogate to itself the right and power to speak for its 
successor. The House of 1874 repudiated the policy of the 
House of 1868, the House of 1880 repudiated that of its pre- 
decessor.” When the Quarterly reviewer argues that the next 
House of Commons will repudiate the policy of this, and infers 
that the House of Lords should always be Conservative (by 
anticipation) during the reign of a Liberal House of Com- 
mons, without, however, inferring that the same House 
should always be Liberal (by anticipation) during the reign 
of a Conservative House of Commons, he is taking up 
very dangerous ground. The House of Lords is to trade 
on the hopes of the future when the House of Commons is 
against it, but to act on the sympathies of the present when 
the House of Commons is with it. That strikes us as very 
revolutionary doctrine, doctrine better fitted to bring the 
House of Lords about our ears than any preached during 
the present century. To advise the House of Lords to live on 
the hope of a change of opinion when it finds the existing 
House of Commons against it, is the very way to make that 
change of opinion improbable or impossible,—to secure that 
any change of opinion which takes place shall take place in 
the other direction. And the Quarterly reviewer goes on to 
emphasize all that is most menacing in his teaching, by 
indicating his opinion that the House of Lords of 1832 acted 
very weakly in not repeating its policy of 1831, and rejecting 
the great Reform Bill. He quotes the advice of Lord Lyndhurst 
to the House of Lords in 1831 to reject the Reform Bill,—the 
Reform Bill which was rejected,—and declares that the same 
policy should have been followed in 1852, and that Sir Robert 
Peel himself advised that policy, though it was defeated by the 
timid wisdom of the party called “ the Waverers,” of whom 
the late Lord Harrowby was the chief. The Quarterly reviewer 
evidently holds that the great Reform Bill should have been 
rejected, as Sir Robert Peel advised, even at the cost of the 
threatened creation of Peers. 

This is the policy of “ thorough” with a vengeance. The 
House of Commons, we must remember, had only been elected 
in 1831, and elected expressly with a view to the question 
of Reform, the King himself having told Parliament in 
person that he was about to dissolve it “for the purpose 
of ascertaining the sense of my people, in the way in which it 
can be most constitutionally and most authentically expressed, 
or the expediency of making such changes in the representation 
as circumstances may appear to require.” The answer to that 
dissolution was a House of Commons which carried the Reform 
Bill by a majority of 109, and yet the Lords threw it out, 
and, according to the Quarterly Review, were not only quite 
right in throwing it out, but ought to have thrown it out a 
second time, as Sir Robert Peel advised. If this be the doctrine of 
the Quarterly Review, what we want to know is,—Under what 
conditions should the House of Lords defer to the opinion of 
the country? It is impossible to imagine circumstances more 
impressive than those under which Lord Lyndhurst and Sir 
Robert Peel recommended the Lords not to yield, and yet that 
advice is quoted by the reviewer as applicable to the policy 
of the Lords during the coming Session. If a more insane 
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policy can be imagined than that which the Quarterly reviewer 
recommends for immediate use and consumption, we cannot 
conceive what it would be. The Quarterly reviewer ap- 
parently means that the House of Lords should carry out its 
own will, whether there be or be not evidence the most ample 
that the country is bitterly opposed to it; and if this be his 
view, the arguments by which he tries to convince his readers 
that, as regards the County Franchise, the people may be with 
the House of Lords, and not with the House of Commons, must 
be simply irrelevant and without bearing on the question. He 
is for the House of Lords browbeating the people, if the people 
are against that House, and for their carrying out the will of 
the people only in case the people happen to agree with the 
House of Lords. That is, no doubt, Lord Salisbury’s doctrine, 
pure and simple. But the Tory policy of “thorough” has 
never succeeded yet with the English people, and we are 
certain that it will not succeed now any better than it did 
in the hands of Lord Strafford. What its inculcation will 
succeed in effecting, will be the frightening of the moderate 
Conservatives, and making them entirely indisposed to accept 
the leadership of Lord Salisbury. 





A PRACTICAL REASON FOR THE RURAL FRANCHISE. 


HERE were very instructive passages in Mr. Mundella’s 
second speech at Glasgow on Saturday. The Vice- 
President, it is well known, takes an unusually personal 
interest in the work of his Department. He believes sincerely 
in education, and expects from it, if anything, rather too 
much, The details of the work suit his temperament, and he 
likes gathering children into the State schools and hunting 
up neglected districts, as other men like making money or 
opening new channels for their business. He is, too, very 
cheerful about results, quotes the statistics of his Department 
with a sort of gusto, and we fancy believes that a man who 
cannot read and write will by-and-bye be an object of curiosity, 
a new and rare sort of deaf-mute. If we add that he knows 
his Department as business men know their trade, we shall 
have stated sufficient reasons for attending to Mr. Mundella 
when he becomes, as he became on Saturday, distinctly 
pessimist. He is not satisfied at all with the progress 
of education in the rural districts. ‘At present, it is 
so low; I am ashamed to describe how low it is, or how 
powerless I am to give it force and volume.” There are 
districts, he said elsewhere, where they are content with the 
third standard as a maximum, and the Department cannot 
force a display of more energy, for the representatives are in 
favour of low standards. ‘As I sit in my chair in the 
Education Department, when a Scotsman comes to me, the 
chances are ninety-nine out of a hundred that he comes to 
advocate some better education in his district, or some means 
to give it additional expansion to those which already exist. 
If an English County Member comes to me, the chances are 
just the other way—that he comes to see how much it can be 
reduced, or how it can be hindered or neglected.” The County 
Members do not like the rates necessary to develope instruction, 
and the county voters like neither the rates nor the in- 
struction itself, which, as they complain, with some justice, 
would, if extended, be better than their own children can get, 
and with no justice, makes labourers “ upsetting,” “ grasping,” 
and unwilling to do hard work. Mr. Mundella cannot fight 
the whole of effective opinion in the counties, and he conse- 
quently pleads hard for an extension of the franchise. The 
classes interested in being taught have, he says, no vote, and 
to get sound education for the poor out of the Twelve-pounders 
is as impossible as it was to get any education at all out of the 
Ten-pounders. “I stand here with the most perfect convic- 
tion in my mind that there will be no real education for the 
counties of England until the county householder is enfran- 
chised.” 

That statement, if true, is a most serious argument for the 
new County Franchise. Mr. Mundella says nothing about the 
rights of the rural householders, or the necessity of strengthen- 
ing Parliament, or the expediency of diminishing proprietary 
influence, but declares, from a vast experience, that the first 
right of the rural population, the right to be as well educated 
as the urban population, cannot be obtained by them until 
they possess votes, until, in fact, the Representatives represent 
them as well as their superiors. That is a practical utterance, 
and, if true, is a direct and important contribution to political 
knowledge ; but, then, is it true? There is a large assumption 
involved in it which will be the subject of eager dispute. Mr. 
Mundella, knowing, at all events, what rural schoolmasters 





think, and with the condition of education before him like a 
map, affirms implicitly that the labourers, once enfranchised, will 
insist on their children being educated. This writer, who has 
made labourers’ ideas a subject of inquiry ever since the first 
effort to form Agricultural Trades Unions, entirely agrees with 
the Vice-President, believing that the general English desire 
to get on has filtered down to the Labourers, and that the 
conviction that without “ readin’ an’ writin’ an’ sums” thera 
is no getting on, has become universal. He has noticed 
that the mothers especially are disposed to bear anything 
rather than let the children go untaught, and that they 
have a confidence that their children will help them in after- 
life, if only they can get good wages, which quite out- 
weighs the immediate loss from giving up the little ones’ 
earnings “on the land.” The lower Dissenting Ministers, 
who alone understand the poorer agriculturists through and 
through, are of the same opinion, though they also say 
strong things about the heaviness of the burden imposed by 
the Act upon the true “ labourers,” who have nothing like the 
incomes of country artisans. But, on the other hand, it is 
certain that a great number, probably a majority of experi- 
enced country gentlemen and practical farmers, dissent from 
Mr. Mundella’s conclusion in toto. They say that the married 
agricultural labourers with houses to keep dislike the Act ex- 
ceedingly. These men doubt if education is of any use for girls, 
and if boys possessed of it will cart muck, they distrust the future 
as their wives do not, and they detest the immediate expenditure, 
This is much heavier on them than urban observers quite realise, 
They think of the pennies, but the labourers have not only to 
pay the pennies, but to sacrifice the children’s wages, often 2s, a 
week altogether, or 15 per cent. upon their own—equal to a three- 
shilling Income-tax on a well-to-do man—and to alter materi- 
ally their style of dress. There are new difficulties in procuring 
jackets and caps, while that old trouble of cottage house- 
holds, boots, is exasperated to such an extent that the defence 
made by mothers when the fathers are summoned by the 
School Boards is now almost always their inability to find 
their boys in shoes. The well-to-do men in the counties, 
therefore, and especially the Magistrates who hear these cases, 
believe that the Labourers will rather relax than strengthen 
the Education Law, and will not only demand free education, 
but such a relaxation of rules that the children shall be able 
to earn at least some wages. They will, it is asserted, keep 
down the Standards, and strive to restrict school teaching 
altogether to the winter months. 

We do not agree with the gentry, believing that they are 
deceived by two causes, the evidence of the Magistrates, who 
see only the very poor and those who are resisting the Act ; and 
by the humble cunning of the mothers, who know quite well 
that aid will be more readily forthcoming, if they complain of 
the Act; but is not the diversity of opinion on the subject, of 
itself a final reason for extending the franchise? So little are the 
English a nation, so completely have the rural majority been 
forgotten because they have no political importance, that even 
those who live among them are not certain of their opinions on 
vital domestic questions. As we recently pointed out, the 
controversy as to their opinion on the Establishment rages in 
every parish, and now we find as little agreement about their 
view of education. If they could vote for or against Bishops 
or School Boards as the artisans do, we should know their 
opinion fast enough; and till we know it, the value of legis- 
lation must be at best altogether imperfect. Are we, for 
example, in arranging State education, legislating for willing 
men, or for men who, if they could, would stop education 
altogether? Surely it is of the first political importance to 
know that accurately, and we shall never know it until the rural 
householders have votes. They will not speak out till then, nor 
will it ever be the interest of politicians to break through the 
crust of reticence with which they habitually conceal their 
most fixed opinions from all but each other. We believe 
that when the crust is broken, we shall find that labourers 
are Englishmen, somewhat hardened by generations of poverty, 
and made distrustful by ages of social humiliation, but English- 
men still, as eager for education as the Scotch peasantry, who 
are of the same race, creed, and breeding, though the accident 
which gave half the tithe to the schools has made them seem 
so much more intelligent. We have no fear for the schools 
from the reduced franchise ; but if there were fear, that would 
be a new reason for bringing labourers within the range of a 
political teaching which, in a country like this, is never be- 
stowed on those who cannot vote. The first vote may be 
doubtful ; but when the second is given, we feel as sure as Mr. 
Mundella that no County Member will keep his seat who is 
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not as ready as Mr. Mundella himself to “ increase the volume, 
and force” of the stream of education. 





LORD SALISBURY’S VIEW. 


HERE run through all Lord Salisbury’s recent speeches, 
T and especially through his speech of Wednesday in 
Dorsetshire, two threads of thought which separate them 
widely from most Tory speeches. He wants to resist a change 
inthe Franchise altogether, and he thinks it quite possible that if 
he goes to the country with that cry, it may send his party 
back to power. As to the first idea, there is no reasonable 
ground of doubt. Lord Salisbury knows what he means, and 
it is not by accident that he deliberately chooses two grounds 
of objection to the Franchise Bill, of which one is irremoveable, 
and the other, in his judgment, most unlikely to be removed. 
He does not, indeed, say that household franchise in the 
counties must be in itself bad, for many of his followers are 
committed to it; but he says it is bad just now, because many 
counties will be swamped by urban votes,—that is, the votes 
of artisans bred and working in the towns, but living outside 
them; and because a reduced franchise must be extended 
to Ireland, and Irish householders in three Provinces at least 
hate England. The first reason is one that can never 
pass away. No scheme of redistribution which Parlia- 
ment would accept, or which would be fair, can prevent 
artisans living in the suburbs from becoming voters under 
household suffrage ; or if voters, from voting on the impulses 
and motives which govern townsmen. They will, therefore, 
under any scheme, swell the urban strength in Parliament, 
and whether their Members are called Borough Members or 
County Members, they will equally reduce county voting force. 
For example, Croydon must have a Member, and whether he is 
Member for the Borough of Croydon, or for the Croydon District 
of Surrey, is, when it comes to voting in the House, of no im- 
portance. This objection, if it is sound, is therefore final, and 
stops a reduction of the franchise altogether. Sv, in practice, 
does the objection about Ireland. If we are to wait till Irish 
householders love England, we may wait a century at least, 
and then, if history may be trusted, find ourselves no nearer 
the object than before. Southerners and Northerners in 
America have lived together longer than that, under laws 
so equal that both approve them, and would part to-morrow 
for ever, if only parting were politically possible. Lord Salis- 
bury, in fact, wants no reduction of the franchise. 

And he thinks it possible to resist it. He tells his followers 
to do so, he warns them that the Bill will not pass, and he hints 
to them that, if they are active, a Dissolution this year will 
not be dangerous. His notion is that whether the majority 
of the people of the United Kingdom are Liberal or Tory does 
not matter, for the people do not vote in masses, but are 
subdivided into constituencies so arranged that three or four 
thousand votes carefully distributed over the country would turn 
the scale. “ Accidentally,” these 3,000 voted Liberal in 1880, 
and that election, therefore, was, even from the Liberal point 
of view, only an “admirable accident.” Accidentaily, if Tories 
are shrewd, and form close political organisations—and solemnly 
deny that they are caucuses—the scale may turn the other 
way; and then the Tories will come into power, and then 
not only will the kingdom be much better governed, but the 
reduction of the franchise will be postponed until either the 
suburban artisans cease to vote, which is impossible, or till 
Ireland is English in sentiment, which will be on the Greek 
Kalends, 

We can quite understand Lord Salisbury wishing these 
things, for he dreads reduction of the franchise, and does 
not believe that the Lords can govern in defiance of the 
Commons, but we are in a perpetual perplexity as to why he 
believes them. It seems to us almost incredible that a man 
competent, in the opinion of a great party, to govern a 
country like this, able enough to see that the only hope of 
his party lies in the Commons, clear-sighted enough to per- 
ceive that, if the Union is maintained, English franchises 
must be extended to Ireland, should believe that reduction of 
the franchise can be seriously postponed by the casual majorities 
of a few petty boroughs. Even supposing, what we should deny, 
that these boroughs are not specimens, representing, whenever 
they turn, infinitely larger masses of citizens outside their 
borders, what could a change in their votes signify in a 
matter so grave? Except as specimens, the three thousand 
possess no force, and the moment the boroughs were seen not to 
be representative, the moment the actual majority of the nation 
ceased to be reflected in the House of Commons, a cry would rise 








for Redistribution such as has not been heard since 1830,—a 
ery which would not be stilled till every borough under the 
mathematical minimum—50,000 souls—had either been dis- 
franchised, swamped in a district, or grouped with other 
boroughs. Lord Salisbury’s argument, if it is true, leads 
straight to large constituencies and equal electoral - dis- 
tricts, and not to a postponement of new franchises; and 
it is difficult to us to believe that he does not see this. 
The influence of habit and of caste must be strong 
indeed, if it can induce a man so astute and so experienced to 
believe that three or four thousand men, constantly, by his 
own admission, vacillating in opinion, can, merely by exer- 
cising their legal powers, stop the rush of the English Demo- 
cracy. Why, the Peers themselves could do it better; and 
yet it is not on the Peers that Lord Salisbury relies, Is he in 
reality more conventional in his mind than people imagine, or 
is he only talking to convince followers who are ? 

We will not answer the question at once, for we should like to 
ask another,—where, even with the franchise as it stands, Lord 
Salisbury finds his evidence of coming change? We cannot 
see a trace of it. What is it that Government has done, or 
left undone, that when the question is put to the people they 
should reverse the decision of 1880? One Tory leader says 
it is “foreign policy” generally; but what is there in our 
foreign policy visible to the people at large but “peace with 
honour”? Another Tory leader says it is our policy in “South 
Africa,” but where did he ever hear a householder voluntarily 
mention the name of that troublesome cluster of colonies ? 
Another tells us it is “ Egypt,” but if we can judge from pro- 
vincial newspapers, speeches, and meetings, the mood of the 
people about Egypt is quiet submission to any policy the 
Government approve. We say that without pleasure, for we 
desire a different and franker policy; but we never wish to 
conceal facts, and have no manner of doubt that, as far as the 
voters are concerned, the Government may pursue in Egypt 
any course it pleases. We do not say Members will bear any 
course, but they will remonstrate, if they remonstrate, on 
their own judgments, and not at the bidding of their con- 
stituents. On home politics there is scarcely any division of 
opinion, for on the one grand question, Ireland, the majority 
think exactly what they have for years past thought,—that the 
law must be obeyed, but that for the rest, every reform that can 
be devised to satisfy Irishmen should be granted at once. It is not 
the householders who are bothering about Irish franchises, but a 
few influential gentlemen. There is no cause of discontent 
operating, and if there were, the Dissolution which Lord 
Salisbury hopes for must be on the Franchise Bill, which will 
at once reduce all other questions to insignificance. Lord 
Salisbury says the country is not asking for that Bill, and 
keeps throwing out objection after objection to catch 
waverers; but he either misapprehends or wilfully con- 
ceals from himself the true moving force in all franchise 
questions, that instinct of the masses which enables them 
to see unerringly when a measure will and will not 
develope popular power. The urban populations may care 
little about labourers, and less about suburban folk, and 
nothing at all about uniformity, or boundaries, or double fran- 
chises ; but they care intensely that the people should rule, 
and see quite clearly that uniform household suffrage, to be 
followed by redistribution, is a long step towards that end. 
Lord Salisbury admits that in resisting a lowered fran- 
chise he is checking Democracy, but under some unaccount- 
able hallucination thinks Democracy will not mind being 
checked. Either he is wrong in his premiss, and it is 
not democracy which is advancing; or he is trying to 
keep back the most gigantic force of modern time with a 
minute army of scaramouches, the three thousand voters in 
petty boroughs who, he says, vote at each election mainly 
by “accident.” In other words, either Lord Salisbury is 
arguing for effect, in order to inspirit timid persons behind 
him to resist the Bill,—and that would be our own explana- 
tion—or he is no statesman at all, and does not comprehend 
that whenever a Reform Bill is proposed, it is the partisans of 
Democracy and Aristocracy, the people and the few, and 
not a few thousand wavering voters, who rush into the field. 


THE TWO SIDES OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S many speeches at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne have shown him in his two very different aspects, 
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—as a popular politician, and as a strong and even first-rate 
administrative statesman, 
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Chamberlain in the former capacity. He is, indeed, never 
weak, but, on the contrary, clear, sensible, adroit, and even 
shrewd. But his speeches are without passion, and without 
the kind of imagination which touches the people’s heart. 
He does not raise his hearers and readers to a higher level,— 
as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, and at times even Mr. Forster, 
do,—but just gives a certain aptness and keenness of expres- 
sion to the common-places of popular feeling. Were Mr. 
Chamberlain nothing but what he is when he makes such a 
speech as the speech of Tuesday, for instance, we should 
regard him only as a ready-witted statesman of the second class, 
certain to keep a good position among the leaders of the party, 
but certain also not to come really to the front, except in 
times of political dearth. But it is not as a popular orator 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s characteristic power really shows itself. 
It is in such a speech as he made on Wednesday to the ship- 
owners of the Tyne, Tees, and Wear that we see Mr. Chamber- 
lain at his best. There he was dealing with a considerable group 
of rather hostile critics, thoroughly versed in their own subject, 
ready to trip him up if he showed either ignorance or weak- 
ness, and probably watching eagerly for an opportunity of 
doing so. But Mr. Chamberlain not only held his own against 
the shipowners, but did something more. For he must have 
gained their complete respect, and showed them that he 
knew in general what the very ablest among them had 
to say, and where it was insufficient for the purpose for 
which they advanced it. He took credit, and rightly 
took credit, for frankly consulting them on the subject of 
better provision for protecting the lives of English sailors, 
before he had matured his scheme of legislation; and not 
merely for frankly consulting them, but so far confiding to them 
his intentions as to elicit all the criticism they could bring 
to bear on his scheme before he submitted it to Parliament. 
‘* My friend in the chair has asked me to show confidence in 
you,” he said ; “I claim that I have done that, in a way which 
is unusual with any one in my position. I do not believe 
you can point to any case in which any of my predecessors, 
or any one occupying the responsible position of a Minister of 
the Crown who intended to propose legislation, has consulted 
the parties particularly concerned, especially the persons against 
whom the legislation might be supposed to be directed, before 
he has completed his plans, and submitted them to the House 
of Commons.” But though Mr. Chamberlain took care to 
point out how frankly he was treating the shipowners, there was 
not the vestige of timidity or weakness in his speech. He spoke 
with absolute firmness on the two main points,—the necessity of 
not permitting shipowners to recover from the Insurance Office 
more than the real value of the lost ship and cargo; and the 
necessity of making shipowners liable, as other employers are 
made liable, for injuries or death caused by any incompetence 
or carelessness in the officers whom they appoint. On these main 
principles Mr. Chamberlain was immoveable, and he showed a 
mastery of the real conditions under which ships are lost at 
sea which silenced his critics, eager as they were to cry *‘ Non- 
sense !’ and otherwise to interrupt him in his speech. Ina 
word, a speech which began under very obstructed con- 
ditions, ended with loud cheering at the mingled flexibility 
end firmness which Mr. Chamberlain had displayed,—his 
flexibility on details in which the shipowners could really 
instruct him, his firmness on the main principles on which the 
saving of sailors’ lives really depends. To our minds, this speech 
was a masterpiece of administrative clearness and strength. It 
will doubtless prepare the way for Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill, 
as regards obtaining its second reading speedily, and even for 
securing its passage through the Grand Committee to which its 
details will be referred, with a great deal less friction than it 
would otherwise have elicited. When a man contrives to 
show in one speech large knowledge of his subject, a clear 
judgment as to the general direction in which it is essential 
to proceed, great conciliatoriness on minor matters, and 
perfect indifference to the hostility which might frighten a 
less determined man into weakness, he has gone a great way 
towards winning his cause. 

And these are the qualities which Mr. Chamberlain displayed 
on Wednesday, in the remarkable speech which he delivered at 
the Shipowners’ luncheon. Never was a guest more brusquely 
interrupted than Mr. Chamberlain, and never did the inter- 
ruption produce so unexpected an effect. Instead of confusing, 
or irritating, or even disturbing him, the interruptions merely 
produced the effect of showing how imperturbable he was, 
how clearly his mind was made up on the chief points at 
issue, and yet how anxious he was to profit in the fullest 
manner by larger experience on smaller issues. The skill and 


knowledge which carried the Bankruptcy Bill through Com. 
mittee last Session were tested in even more trying ways 
last Wednesday, for bankrupts are not very formidable 
opponents, and even bankruptcy lawyers are almost child- 
ren in the hands of a first-rate man of business; but 
wealthy shipowners, indignant at the many false charges 
brought against them, and utterly sceptical of the possi- 
bility of philanthropic improvement in the law affecting 
the loss of ships at sea, are very formidable opponents, and 
with a Minister less clear-headed and less composed than Mr, 
Chamberlain, would have scored a good deal against his pro- 
posed measure. As it was, we do not hesitate to say that not only 
did they not score against that measure, but that Mr. Chamber- 
lain scored greatly in favour of it. It is in this kind of states. 
manship,—the statesmanship which shows itself as courage in 
class contests, as clearness in practical administration, as 
dignity due to just self-confidence, as impartiality in judging 
between the rich and the poor,—that Mr, Chamberlain displays 
his real eminence. He is a statesman who may attain on 
behalf of the democracy the same kind of repute which the 
late Sir Robert Peel obtained on behalf of the capitalist 
classes. And in this kind of statesmanship he is pre-eminent ; 
one of the few ; high even in the first class. ; 


MR. 8. SMITH ON SOCIAL REFORM. 


y™ Mr. Samuel Smith was returned for Liverpool, he 
was believed by many people to be at least half a 
Socialist. Readers of the address which he delivered at Kirk- 
dale this day week will be inclined to think that he is more 
than half a Conservative. Mr. Smith values an equilibrium, 
and he sees that in this season of Bitter Cries it is not his 
business to spur a horse which, if anything, is already too 
willing. Accordingly, to the boiling water of philanthropy he 
administers a cold douche of statistics. When we are told, 
he says, that at no time of our history was the poverty of the 
poor and the wealth of the wealthy so extreme as at this 
moment, it is well not to take the fact for granted. If 
it is true, it is most important to devise a remedy. 
But is it true? In his opinion, this pessimist view 
is absolutely false. The poor are not becoming poorer, and 
the rich are not becoming richer. If poverty is on the increase, 
it must be because more is taken from the poor man’s pocket 
than used to be taken from it, or less put into it than used to 
be put into it. The two leeches that do most to drain a poor 
man’s pocket are taxation and food. In the early part of this 
century, taxation took 4s. out of every pound of income; now, 
it takes only 1s. 2d. In the first fifteen years of the century, 
the price of wheaten bread was twice as high as it is now. 
As regards what goes into the pocket, wages at the beginning 
of the century were little more than half their present rate. 
Mr. Smith doubts whether at that time more than one-quarter 
of the people were sufficiently clothed and fed, whereas he 
thinks that at the present time seven-eighths of them are at 
least sufficiently fed. So much for the poverty of the poor. 
The growing wealth of the rich—in the sense of the aggrega- 
tion of wealth in fewer and fewer hands—Mr. Smith dis- 
proves, by figures drawn from the Probate Duties. These 
duties were established in 1840, and were made payable on 
personal property of £100 and over. In the first year in 
which they were levied, only 17 per cent. of the people who 
died left property enough behind them to bring them under 
the duty,—in other words, only seventeen people in every 
hundred died worth £100. But in 1877, 31 per cent. of the 
people who died left property to this amount, and probably 
a similar return published now would raise the proportion 
to 35 per cent. In this respect, England is ahead of most 
European countries, In France, 24 per cent. of the people 
dying pay probate duty on sums amounting to £100; in 
Germany, only 84 per cent.; in Italy and Spain, only 4 per 
cent.; and in Russia, only 1 per cent. As regards France, at 
all events, we cannot but think that Mr. Smith’s figures are 
misleading. In another part of his address, he compares the 
multitude of “working lads and young women” who, in 
England, rush into matrimony without a sixpence to furnish a 
house, with “ the same class of people in France,” who “ have 
put by £100 or £200 before marriage, and have kept adding 
to it all their life.” Then what becomes of it at their death ? 
Probably, the explanation is that probate duty is paid only on 
personal property, and that in France the savings all go into 
the land. 
What has not much changed, in Mr. Smith’s opinion, is the 
numbers and habits of the lowest class of the population. 
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The pauper, indigent, and criminal classes embrace about from 
two to three millions, and they were not much fewer at the begin- 
ning of the century. But the causes which go to recruit this 
degraded class are moral rather than material. ‘ People who 
live in slums do so not because they are poor, but because 
their habits are debased.” If they did not drink, they need 
not live there. How to put cause and effect in relation to one 
another is sometimes a very difficult problem, and though 
Mr. Smith’s dictum is often true, we should not be inclined 
to make it so universal and dogmatic as he does. Here, 
again, indeed, he seems to contradict himself a little. 
The great difficulty of the age, he says, is the want 
of adequate employment. There is a constant over-supply 
of labour. The artisan class is the best paid in Europe; 
the unskilled labourers have their ranks swelled by a constant 
influx of foreigners, who are accustomed to lower wages in 
their own country, and see in what Englishmen hold to be but 
poor earnings the means of living in comparative comfort. 
From this cause, and still more from the lowered death-rate 
in this country, owing to sanitary improvements, the popula- 
tion is constantly growing. It doubled itself during the 
eighteenth century. It will have increased fourfold by the 
end of the present century. And if it goes on at the same rate 
during the next century, “ this island will contain 150,000,000 
of people before the year 2,000, and Great Britain will present 
the appearance of little else than one continuous city from Land’s 
End to the Firth of Forth.” Unfortunately, this increase of 
population now goes on in conjunction with a declining trade. 
The commerce of the country does not possess the elasticity it 
did in former years. “ For at least one decade we have had 
very unprofitable trade, and great difficulty in finding a market 
for the enormous production of this country.” Consequently, 
all cures for poverty must be judged by the influence they 
exert upon the population. If they tend to check that, they 
are good ; if they tend to increase it, they are bad. What is 
true of the country generally is equally true of particular 
towns. What has made London poor, if not the crowding into 
it of thousands of indigent people from the outside? All over 
the country, people think that if they can only get to London 
their fortune is made, and in these days of cheap travelling, 
getting to London is a very easy business. The one thing that 
keeps down the population of London is the scantiness and 
dearness of lodging. If this were remedied, and decent houses 
at moderate rents were everywhere within reach, there would 
be no check short of absolute starvation. Supposing that by 
a stroke of some municipal pen the London poor could at 
once be provided with decent rooms at moderate rents, what 
would be the consequence? Simply that the population of 
London would at once be increased by immigration. The uni- 
versal belief that in London something issure to turn up, would 
no longer be held in check by the difficulty of finding even the 
worst accommodation at a price that it is possible for the new- 
comers to pay. But though the population of London would 
grow in an immensely increased ratio, the work would remain 
stationary, or, if it changed at all, would change for the 
worse. The cost of housing the poor being borne in part by 
the Municipality, rates would necessarily rise, and the fund 
available for the employment of labour would be lessened in 
proportion. Wages, already low, would then become lower, or 
where they already furnished only the absolute minimum of 
subsistence, more people would be out of work, and have to be 
kept alive out of the rates. The two things that London 
needs at this moment are a greatly improved standard of 
accommodation and a strict adherence to the market rate 
of rents. Improved accommodation would gradually bring 
the inmates of the houses to lead more decent lives, 
and the rise of rents consequent on the cost of making the 
improvement would prevent more people from being tempted 
to exchange the country for London. This double result 
would be attained by legislation which simply prohibits the 
offering of unwholesome houses for occupation. If these houses 
admitted of being put into proper repair, the landlord would 
find it to his interest to repair them, since otherwise he would 
either have them remain on his hands unlet and bringing in 
no rent, or would be forced to sell them for the value of the 
land and materials. If, on the other hand, they were too ruinous 
to be repaired, or too badly placed to be wholesome, even if 
they were repaired, they would be worth so little in their 
present state that it would pay to pull them down, and 
to build better houses on a cleared and improved site. 
Thus by the simple operation of a proper law forbidding 
houses or rooms to be let which do not satisfy certain condi- 
tions of health and decency, the standard of accommodation 





would be raised, without the already too large population of 
London being in any way increased. Such a plan would not 
solve the problem of housing London, but at least it would 
not make it more insoluble. The other plan,—a great build- 
ing scheme, to be paid for out of the rates, would make it more 
insoluble in two ways. It would, as we have seen, increase 
the number to be housed; and it would further lessen their 
ability to live in anything like comfort, when housed. Any 
very large addition to London Rates must take the form of a 
tax on wealth. It is no good to rate the poor for the 
building of their own dwellings; they already pay for 
them, in the shape of rent. And to add to the burdens of the 
class immediately above the poor would be to drag them down 
to the level of those whom we are by the hypothesis trying to 
raise. Consequently, it is on the wealth of London that the addi- 
tional payment must fall. But ‘* any real approach to a tax upon 
capital ’—we are quoting from Mr. Smith’s address—* would 
cause a great part of the capital of this country to leave it, 
and seek other countries where it could enjoy more safety. 
The poorer classes would be the chief sufferers. Every trade 
in the country would pine, large numbers of works would be 
closed up, and all that army that ministered to the luxuries of 
the rich would be left destitute.” 

Thus, the first condition of successful dealing with the 
housing of the poor in London is not to tempt outsiders in. 
The other two remedies suggested by Mr. Smith aim, the one 
at keeping down the supply of outsiders willing to be tempted 
in, the other at drafting off the surplus population to other 
and less crowded countries, Of the latter proposal there is no 
need to speak. It is the practice of emigration rather than 
the preaching of it that is needed. Of the former, all that 
can be said is that any legislation which, by extending the 
ownership of land, arrests the decline in the population of the 
rural districts would indirectly do an immense benefit to the 
towns. Whether such legislation would have any appre- 
ciable effect in this direction is a point on which 
Mr. Smith wisely declines to speak positively. The rural 
districts are less and less inhabited, because there is less 
and less work for the inhabitants to do, and there is less and 
less for them to do because meat is dear and corn cheap. 
Some unforeseen change in the character of English agricul- 
ture may once more find employment for a large agricultural 
population ; but in the interval, we can only take care not to 
draw people from the country to the towns by temporary and 
unreal inducements. 








THUGGEE IN VIENNA. 

Ppa the most interesting fact about the ghastly story 

reported this week from Viennais that similar stories should 
be so rare in Europe. According to all the accounts forwarded, 
which rest, it must be remembered, on statements made by the 
police, there having as yet been no public inquiry and no evid- 
ence on oath, two brothers named Schenk were till recently the 
chiefs of an association of murderers. They are the sons of a 
Judge in Silesia, but have been cast off for their conduct; and 
being ruined by drink and dissolute living, they betook them- 
selves to crime to procure supplies. Aided by a man named 
Schlossarek, of whom little is recorded, and several other 
accomplices still more vaguely described, they pursued 
murder as a trade steadily and regularly, and with a kind 
of bourgeois persistence and meanness of design. They 
did not seek for great hauls, or go out on the highway 
as footpads, or watch the rich, but quietly hunted for 
feeble victims, allured them to unfrequented places, and 
there strangled them. Indeed, it was at first imagined that 
they only killed servant-girls. It appears that it is usual in 
Vienna for respectable female servants who are tired of service, 
and have saved money, to advertise for husbands in the news- 
papers. The elder Schenk, Hugo, a married man separ- 
ated from his wife, used to answer these advertisements ; 
and being a personable fellow, who announced himself as 
a journeyman engineer, with a good salary and expectations, 
he was usually accepted. The courtship never took long, and 
only one of his numerous victims is kvown to have felt any 
distrust of his designs. His general plan was to ask the 
unfortunate woman to throw up her place, as “ it would not do 
for him to marry a domestic servant,” to bring her savings, 
and to meet him with them at some railway station or other 
reputable place, whence they could at once go to be married. 
The woman on reaching the spot indicated was asked to take a 
walk, led to some copse or wood, and there murdered, usually 
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with the assistance of a second man, the mode of inflicting 
death being strangulation. Schenk confesses to five such 
murders in succession, each one yielding on an average £120; 
but the police have traced eight, they have found evidence 
of his villanies far beyond Vienna, in Pesth, Presburg, and 
Linz, and they are aware of facts, such as his possession of 
valuable jewels—a string of pearls, for example—which 
point to victims higher in the social scale than poor ser- 
vant-girls. It has been proved, moreover, that the members 
of the gang maintained themselves and their families in a way 
for which the sums mentioned would not even approximately 
account, the total number of the murderers and those dependent 
on them being no less than sixteen. The Viennese police, 
in short, are sure that they have discovered a gang who lived 
luxuriously by habitual murder, perpetrated from month to 
month as a means of subsistence. 

Such a case is almost without precedent in the modern history 
of European crime. A family, usually owning an inn, has been 
known to take to murder, and to slaughter habitually any 
travelling guests ; and every now and then some district on the 
Continent is harassed by incessant burglaries, committed by 
men who, if resisted, slaughter out all witnesses ; but we do not 
remember a case of a whole band pursuing murder as a regular 
business. The Schenks are the first Thugs who have appeared 
in Europe for fifty years. As a rule, almost without exceptions, 
murderers for gain work single-handed. They are afraid of 
accomplices, and trust for escape to disappearances which would 
be impossible if any large number were employed. We can hardly 
remember an instance in England of even two persons being 
united for such a crime since the days of Burke and Hare; 
and in that case the original intention was not murder, in- 
deed only one person was murdered, and one of the accomplices 
turned King’s evidence. The criminal class seems to shrink in- 
stinctively from such combinations, and it is a little difficult to 
imagine why. It is not that they are unable to form combina- 
tions, for they do form them, gangs of foot-pads, burglars, and 
brigands having been unearthed by the police in almost all 
countries. It was said even, we do not know with what 
truth, that in the earlier days of the crime the garrotters 
formed a society, and that it was the breaking-up of 
this gang, and not the infliction of the lash, which led 
to that sudden diminution of the offence which has pro- 
vided the advocates of the lash with a stock argument ever 
since. Nor is the deterring cause the nature of the crime itself, 
for associations organised for murder for other ends than gain 
have always existed, and exist still. Carey belonged to one of 
them, and so do all members of the Russian Terrorist Com- 
mittee. Brigands, too, in all countries, though murder is not 
their object, on occasion accept murder as a necessity incident 
to their vocation, without which the ransoms they seek would 
often not be paid. In scores of instances, too, single and, so to 
speak, accidental murders have been committed by temporary 
associates, as in the recent case of the Hungarian Judge, 
Majlath. True Thuggee, however, murder by association 
for the sake of gain and as a trade, is very rare in Europe, 
or, indeed, almost unknown. Yet the Schenk case proves that 
its existence is possible, and that the crime is not attended with 
much danger, the Viennese gang having lived in luxury for 
many months. Indeed, they might have gone on for years, 
but that the younger Schenk, grown rash in his impunity, 
instead of inducing a servant-girl to entrust him with her 
hoard, robbed her after death of her bank-book, and produced 
it at the post-office, to obtain her money. But for this, though 
the disappearances had attracted attention, and the police 
suspected murder, they might not for a long period have 
obtained a clue to individuals. 

We suppose there are three reasons which forbid the rise 
of Thuggee in Europe to anything like the position of a 
well-known crime. One is, we hope, a certain superiority in 
the European conscience. The Thug’s conscience, though, 
as all Superintendents of the Department have reported, it 
is alive and even keen in other directions, is deadened 
as to murder by the influence of a diabolical creed. It seems 
past question that a Thug, while he never asserts that murder 
is right, and frequently becomes exceedingly ashamed of his 
trade—he never feels remorse, but he does feel shame—is 
honestly under the belief that Bhowani approves slaughter, 
and regards the victim as an acceptable sacrifice. No Thug can, 
we believe, be found, among the hundreds who have confessed, 
who ever committed murder without seeing the “signs” which 














show that the goddess is propitious; nor has inquiry ever re. 
vealed a case in which a European, who would of necessity 
be an unclean sacrifice, has been put to death by Thugs, 
Bad white men never take to these creeds, their con. 
sciences remain less deadened, and it would be difficult, there. 
fore, for a European desperado to find many men with the re. 
quisite and separate callousness. Even criminals, as a rule, 
though capable of killing in order to escape, shrink from deliber. 
ate murder in cold-blood, and especially murder in which the 
victim must be systematically deceived, as a passenger, for in. 
stance, is not when he is pitched into the Seine or off the Thames 
Embankment. Another reason is the dread of betrayal, murder 
differing from all crimes in this,—that the criminals will accept 
any sentence, if only their lives may be spared; while Govern. 
ments have a habit, scarcely defensible on moral grounds, 
of sparing any witness not actually engaged in the killing work, 
The criminals have, therefore, an unusual and overmastering 
reason for giving evidence, and almost invariably they do it, 
so invariably that associations for political murder have always 
found it necessary to inflict on “traitors ” the death they have 
made confessions to avoid. But the main reason, we greatly 
fear, which protects European Society from this especial danger, 
arise of Thuggee, is the powerlessness of numbers to increase 
gain. Thugs must travel in numbers, because they require decoys, 
videttes, and defenders against attack ; while brigands could not 
carry out their purposes alone; but murderers are as successful 
and more safe in solitude, or, at least, in parties of two. It does 
not appear, for example, that Schenk needed associates at 
all, or often used them; while he always felt the annoyance of 
sharing his plunder, and was in consequence called by his asso- 
ciates mean. In forming or joining a band, therefore, he 
reduced his gains, increased his chance of betrayal, and rendered 
it infinitely difficult for himself ever to quit the criminal life, as 
he probably, in some dim way, hoped now and again todo. At 
least, he has, ever since his arrest, betrayed an abject degree of 
fear, which suggests that at no time can he have been totally free 
of terrible apprehension, that his callousness was hard-hearted- 
ness, and not courage. The cruel are not always cowardly— 
that is an assumption contradicted by the whole history of 
piracy—but they very often are. 





BASTARD LITERATURE. 


YEAR or two ago, we had to complain of the parodies 

on Scott’s novels which Miss Braddon put forth in the 

form of compressions and abbreviations,—of a new catastrophe, 
for instance, which she invented for “Rob Roy,” under the 
pretext of shortening the conclusion and making the crisis 
more dramatic. Now, it would appear that the same passion 
for doctoring the works of others has taken hold of French men 
of literature, and of a literary class even more fastidious than that 
to which Miss Braddon belongs in England. In the Correspon- 
dant, a Catholic bi-mouthly, which, if we remember rightly, 
was started by M. Montalembert’s group, some forty years 
ago, there appeared in September last a new tale called 
“Marguerite,” nominally by M. Pierre du Quesnoy, but 
really a bastard production, part translated, in a mutilated 
form, from the English of Miss Peard, part engrafted on 
that mutilated tale by M. Pierre du Quesnoy. Our readers 
may some of them remember a beautiful French story, 
published in 1880, by the author of “The Rose Garden,” 
“ Unawares,” “ Cartouche,” &c., and published by Messrs. Smith 
and Elder, called “The White Month.” This is the tale which 
provides the principal foundation of M. Pierre du Quesnoy’s 
“Marguerite,” so far, at least, as the story and the principal 
characters are concerned. Indeed, at the opening of the first 
chapter, M. Pierre du Quesnoy acknowledged that his story of 
“ Marguerite ” was drawn, “at least in great measure,” from 
“The White Month,” of Miss Frances Mary Peard, of which he 
spoke in terms highly complimentary and discriminating. But he 
remarked, thatin restoring to French literature this characteristic- 
ally French heroine, “ we have added to her history many incidents 
which render it more dramatic, better suited to the taste of the 
French public, always greedy of emotions.” The author of the 
bastard tale further admits that he felt compelled to preserve to 
Marguerite’s ideal and yet living figure, “all her grace and all 
her purity.” The following was this gentleman’s confession 
at the opening of his mutilated and renovated story :— 
“La nouvelle que nous présentons aujourd’hui aux lecteurs du 
Correspondant est tirée, en grande partie du moins, d’un ouvrage 
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anglais plein de charme et de fraicheur, di 4 la plume ingénieuse 
de Mlle. Frances Mary Peard. Cet auteur, fort estimé en 
Angleterre, mérite d’autant mieux d’étre connu en France, que 
ses sympathies pour nos compatriotes l’ont engagé 4 placer dans 
notre pays la scéne de quelques-uns de ses meilleurs romans, 
‘The Rose Garden,’ ‘Through Rough Waters,’ enfin, ‘ The 
White Month,’ dont heroine, Marguerite de Kernaéc, ne recevra 
pas, nous nous plaisons 4 la croire, un acceuil moins favorable 
chez nous que de l’autre cdté du détroit. En repatriant cette 
charmante fille de notre Bretagne, nous avons ajouté 4 son his- 
toire plusieurs incidents qui la rendent plus dramatique, mieux 
appropriée au gout du public frangais, toujours avide d’émotions, 
mais nous nous sommes efforcé en méme temps de conserver a 
la figure idéale, et pourtant si vivante, de Marguerite toute sa 
grace et toute sa pureté. Nos vieilles mceurs, notre foi catholique, 
produisent encore ces types exquis; nous félicitons Mlle. Peard 
de les avoir si bien observés, et rendus avec tant de bonheur.” 
What M. Pierre du Quesnoy has actually done is to omit a 
great deal, especially the descriptions of Breton scenery; to in- 
troduce into “The White Month” one completely new and 
melodramatic figure, which is not only melodramatic, but 
superfluous ; and to alter essentially the central figure of the 
tale, the stepmother of Margaret, whose greed of affection, as one 
may fairly call it, is so jealous and monopolising, that in giving 
her own love she expects to be repaid it in kind to the uttermost 
farthing, and eats her heart out in self-tormentings, when- 
ever she fancies that the objects of her violent affections prefer 
any one else to herself. Such is the unscrupulous literary feat 
which a French journalist of the highest and most religious tone 
has achieved in these latter days, in emulation of Miss Braddon, 
whose audacity, indeed, he has far surpassed, though he has 
not chosen quite so famous an author as the subject of his 
literary *échauffé. What are we to say of the morality of such 
enterprises ? 


Well, we will say this,—that if such work is legitimate, it 
would be quite as legitimate to copy slavishly everything in one 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portraits except its motive, and to alter 
that essentially, partly by changing the expression of the central 
figure, partly by introducing a new figure disturbing the whole 
effect of the group; or to reproduce the Laocoon with entirely 
different figures for the two boys; or to copy line for line and 
feature for feature everything in one of Mr. Woolner’s ideal 
busts except the mouth, and to alter every line in that. 
Nay, why should not “Middlemarch” be rewritten, with 
some pleasanter figures substituted for Mr. Casaubon and 
Rosamond Vincy ; or “ Vanity Fair,” with an entirely different 
Rawdon Crawley, and with Becky Sharp softened down 
into something only amiably mischievous? If this be 
permissible, what indeed is to prevent any one from publish- 
ing a new edition of “ Paradise Lost,” with all the dull passages 
left out and all the harsh theology recast to meet the sentimental 
gospel of anew age; or “ Hamlet,” with such large alterations as 
may unriddle all its riddles, and make the enigma of Hamlet’s 
purposes and nature perfectly plain? The simple truth is, that 
whatever excuse may be made for those recasts intended sulely 
for the stage, which pretend to no sort of permanence, and 
only offer a few casual spectators a temporary amusement, 
there can be no excuse made for deliberate falsifications of 
original literary efforts such as M. Pierre du Quesnoy has 
given us in the Oorrespondant, from Miss Peard’s tale. 
If he had merely taken the story, had recast the whole 
dramatis persone in his own mind, given us different characters, 
different dialogues, different names, and a different dénowement, 
so that while one could recognise the origin of his conception 
one could recognise nothing else, there would be the excuse for 
him that he had only done what some of the greatest poets 
had done before him. But to keep part, and essentially 
alter the rest,—that is treason to the very principle of 
imaginative writing, to the principle on which Literature 
depends for its very existence. If it were legitimate to 
attempt to rewrite Homer with a different Hector and a 
different Paris, or to attempt to rewrite Pope’s “Essay on 
Man” with a totally altered philosophy, or to recast Shelley’s 
“Queen Mab” in a theistic sense, or to give us a compromise 
between Mr. Arnold’s “Iseult of Cornwall” and Mr. Swin- 
burne’s, or to get Mr. Coventry Patmore to re-edit “ The Ring 
and the Book ” for us, leaving out all the blocks over which one 
stumbles, and making everything run smoothly, literature would 
cease to be literature. We should no longer know the produc- 
tions of one imagination from the productions of another, for the 








origins of all things would be mixed, and their significance 
wholly gone. Yet it is to this bastard sort of composition 
that such enterprises as Miss Braddon’s and M. Pierre du 
Quesnoy’s really tend, and we do not think that a censure too 
severe can be passed upon this blending of all that should be 
kept separate, this debasing of the coinage of the imagination 
by passing off other people’s compositions as your own, and 
your own as those of other people. Why should Mr. Tupper not 
be allowed to translate and recast for us a poem of Victor Hugo’s, 
if M. Pierre du Quesnoy may translate and recast a novellette 
of Miss Peard’s? Whata stir would not Goethe have made in 
appealing to the sense of honourof the republic of letters, if Carlyle 
had introduced a new character or two into “ Wilhelm Meister,” 
and essentially altered the character of Wilhelm himself? 
In the present instance, the sin has been overlooked only 
because Miss Peard is a modest author, whose repute, consider- 
able as it is, is confined to a limited class; and because the work 
which M. Pierre du Quesnoy has stolen and altered is a very 
slight, though a very perfect one. But if such unscrupulous 
achievements as those of Miss Braddon and M. Pierre du 
Quesnoy do not rouse the indignation they deserve, the 
successors of Miss Braddon and M. Pierre du Quesnoy will soon 
fly at higher game, and destroy all the great landmarks of 
Literature by their appropriation of the labours of others. If 
used-up sculptors were to seize on the Elgin Marbles, and cobble 
them with their chisels for the delectation of the modern public, 
they would only do on a great scale what these adapting 
litt érateurs are doing on a small scale. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

eee 
MR. ALBERT GREY ON REFORM. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTor.’’) 
S1r,—I think that in your comments on Mr. Albert Grey’s 
recent speech you unduly exaggerate the points where you 
differ from him, to the- exclusion of the far more vital 
principles on which you are agreed. You ignore altogether 
Mr. Grey’s strong declarations of the necessity of the ex- 
tension of household suffrage to the counties, not only here, 
but also in Ireland. Because he desires to avoid dangers you 
acknowledge to be real, in a manner which you consider im- 
practicable, you accuse him of what is a kind of constructive 
treason against democracy. You say that you have it as much 
at heart as Mr. Gr¢y that minorities shall be duly represented. 
You would admit that the present state of things, with all its 
faults, is preferable to a system which would fail to secure this 
object. You would agree with Mr. Grey in opposing a course 
of proceeding which you considered to lead inevitably to such 
a system. 

The point of difference between you is this. You think it safe 
to accept Mr. Chamberlain’s invitation, first to extend the 
franchise, abolishing all devices which aim at securing the due 
representation of minorities, and then to sit down quietly and 
see whether any substitute is necessary. Mr. Grey, on the other 
hand, considers that it will be wiser to make a bargain with a 
genius of unknown power, before taking the seal off the bottle 
which now confines him. Now, this is not an opinion held only 
by dwellers in Caves. 

Whether you agree with J. 8S. Mill, or not, you can hardly 
denounce him as an enemy of democracy; but upon the points 
where you most quarrel with Mr. Grey, he does not go beyond 
Mill. Mill, like Mr. Grey, declared that until the system which 
he thought would give adequate power to minorities was 
introduced, he would not abolish the existing property 
qualification in counties. (‘ Representative Government,” 
p. 178.) Mill, in the same spirit as Mr. Grey, declared that 
until the numerical weight of the least educated class was 
sufficiently counterpoised, the benefits of completely universal 
suffrage (the system for which he was arguing) could not be 
obtained without bringing with them more than equivalent 
evils. (Ibid.) When athorough-going Radical speaks in this 
guarded sense, it is surely unnecessary to attribute to sinister 
motives and secret influences Mr. Grey’s unwillingness to dis- 
pense with the safeguards that Mill thought so essential. A 
man who feels the fear of so grave a danger might well hold the 
putting-off of Reform for a year or two (should that be a neces- 
sary consequence of Mr. Grey’s course), a small evil, in propor- 
tion to the other risk. 

In place of Mr. Grey’s scheme, you advocate what I think 
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may not be unfairly described as a gigantic process of jerry- 
mandering, conducted on the highest moral principles. You 
would divide the country into districts chosen not simply because 
of their size and importance, but because of the kind of Member 
they were likely to return. Surely, this would be a far more 
invidious process, and would sow far more distrust in the minds 
of the people, than any mere complexity of mechanical detail. 

With regard to Ireland, I am not aware that any one but 
yourself has disputed Mr. Healy’s predictions. Mr. Plunket, 
in his speech the other day, regarded them as an accurate fore- 
cast. But however that may be, I think you join issue with 
Mr. Grey on a false point. He is not concerned to argue that 
the result of a general election with an extended suffrage, but 
without redistribution in proportion to population, would be 
more unfavourable to Unionists than an election after such a 
redistribution. He is arguing that Unionists, though number- 
ing a third of the population, would not, except on his own 
system, obtain any representation, except in the extreme north- 
eastern counties. 

By redistribution in proportion to population, the repre- 
sentation of these districts would be increased, and something 
like a fifth of the Irish seats might be secured for Unionists. 
Outside these districts, no expedient of the kind you favour 
would avail, and the mischief would still remain that the 
Unionists of the three Southern Provinces and of half Ulster 
would be left altogether unrepresented.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lincolw’s Inn, January 14th. J. Parker SmMItu. 


THE FRANCHISE IN ULSTER. 
[To tHE Ep1ToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I must apologise for a mistake in my last letter. The 
loyalists would probably be able to hold their own under house- 
hold suffrage in four or five boroughs (instead of “about two’”’) 
boroughs in Ulster, in addition to the four counties. My argu- 
ment is not much affected by this correction. In your article on 
“The New Cave of Adullam,” you say :—“ The counties which 
are loyal to England—Londonderry, for instance, T'yrone, and 
Antrim, and probably even Monaghan, though Mr. Healy does 
at present represent Monaghan—would be rendered more 
Unionist, not more Parnellite, by household suffrage. ..... 
The Protestant and Unionist part of Ulster will gain by the 
adoption of household franchise only, though it will gain addi- 
tionally by fair distribution.” In the letters you have done me 
the honour to print, I have stated my belief that the Protestant 
and Unionist part of Ulster will lose heavily by the adoption 
of household franchise, and that the loss cannot be sufficiently 
made up for by any practicable scheme of Redistribution. 

What are the facts? The lower class of Irish Catholic 

householders in Ulster, as elsewhere, are Parnellite. The 
Catholic householders in Ulster belong, with few exceptions, to 
the lower class. The Ulster Protestants of all denominations 
are, with few exceptions, Unionist. Under the present franchise, 
the Protestants are in a majority in every Ulster constituency, 
except Cavan (in Monaghan, the Protestant and Catholic voters 
are nearly equal); but only in four counties (Antrim, Down, 
Londonderry, and Armagh), and in four or five boroughs (Bel- 
fast, Carrickfergus, Coleraine, Lisburn, and (?) Downpatrick), 
do the Protestants form a majority of the population, and pre- 
sumably of the householders. In Londonderry and Armagh 
their majority is not very great. In Donegal, Tyrone, Fer- 
managh, and Monaghan, and in the boroughs of Armagh, 
Dungannon, Enniskillen, Londonderry (city), and Newry, the 
Catholics have substantial majorities, and will, with household 
suffrage, return Parnellite Members. 

How, then, can Tyrone and Fermanagh—much less Donegal 
and Monaghan, or the five loyal boroughs above named—be 
rendered more Unionist by household suffrage? How, further, 
will you, by any practicable scheme of redistribution, make up 
for the disfranchisement of the important Protestant and 
Unionist minorities in such constituencies as Tyrone and Fer- 
managh counties, and Enniskillen, Derry, and Armagh cities,— 
minorities so important and influential that not only the 
Spectator, but many persons on the spot, firmly believe them to 
be safe majorities, till undeceived by the plain figures of the 
census P 

The vital importance of the Irish-franchise question, and the 
general ignorance as to its true bearings, will, I hope, be con- 
sidered sufficient excuse for this third letter, and procure it 
admission to your columns. I have no complete or accurate 
statistics by me, but the following figures are approximately 
correct :-— 











Present voters. Population. 
ba c ‘ t 
ons! ° Ant. 
vs (Counties) {all eocts) Cutholies Protestant. on 
Antrim ......... OB50. cvscccees 2,250 ... 304,587 107,175 
Armagh......... 5,090... scene 1,641... 87,460 ... 75,700 
OBVAL....c0%50000 About onetothree. ... 24,800 104,700 
Donegal......... tL ee 1,200 ... 48,427 ... 157,600 
Down..........4 OOO scstecens 2,600 ... 190,950 ... 81,000 
Fermanagh ... About threetoone. ... 37,482 ... 47,859 
Londonderry... 4,400 ......... 1,250 ... 91,700 ... 93,274 
Monaghan...... ; Nearly equal. .. 27,000 ... 75,700 
Tyrone ......... 5500 - ..evesee 2,000 ... 87,000 109,800 
(Boroughs.) 
Armagh......... Large Prot. majority. ... 4,900 ,... 5,036 
Belfast ......... 16,600 ......... 4,700 ... 139,000 ... 60,000 
Carrickfergus. Large Prot. majority. ... 7,700 °... 1,160 
Coleraine ...... | eee ‘. a 4,930 ... 1,370 
Downpatrick... Substantial Prot. majority... 1,855... 1,826 
Dungannon .,.. POO scacsites | ere 1,831 .., 2,200 
Enniskillen ... Substantial Prot. majority... 2,300 ... 3,400 
Lisburn......... Overwhelming Prot. ,, Re: 8,168... 2,517 
Londonderry... 1,409 ......... 673... 12,437... 16,073 
Newry ......... Substantial Prot. majority... 5,000 ... 10,100 


—I an, Sir, &e., Hvueu pve F. Montcomery. 
Blessingbourne, Fivemiletown, County Tyrone, January 15th. 


[The assumption that all the Roman Catholic voters in Ulster 
are substantially Parnellite and Disunionist, is surely mere 
guesswork, and not very probable guesswork.—Ep. Spectator. 


“ONE MAN, ONE VOTE.” 

(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—Now that Cabinet Ministers have prominently condemned 
non-resident franchises, now that the most able man of the 
Ministry outside the Cabinet, Mr. Trevelyan, has pronounced 
strongly against any form of plural voting, and now that so 
practical a politican as Mr. John Morley has epigrammatised 
this wholesome reform in the cry of “ One man,'‘one vote,” it is 
only reasonable to suppose that there will be speedy legislation 
in this direction. I have always thought that this plurality of 
votes was so unmitigated an evil, and so contrary to the true 
spirit of representative government, that I have carried convic- 
tion into action, and at more than one general election have 
been thought Quixotic by my friends in refusing to exercise 
more than one of the property qualifications that I possessed. 

I shall not, therefore, I hope, be regarded as in any way 
faltering in my Radical (that is, earnestly Liberal) convictions, 
if I plead for a limit to the strict and literal application of my 
friend Mr. Morley’s happy phrase, for phrases like these are so 
apt to crystallise speedily. The ideal Government will be 
reflective of the wisdom, and not of the property, of the nation. 
But though more than a single vote may be prohibited to the 
man of means, and though the lash of the Corrupt Practices 
Act may be increased to scorpion power, yet so long as there is 
a considerable disproportion of wisdom, as well as of wealth, so 
long will money indirectly influence a large number of unmoneyed 
votes. Tocounterbalance, therefore, this undueinfluence of wealth, 
which may only represent certain small and selfish powers of 
accretion, even if not of the nature of inherited property, surely 
the thoughtful politician will try to place extra weight in the 
scale of wisdom, so as to restore the balance. I plead, then, that 
until education and the means of independent thought are more 
thoroughly spread, University franchises should not only be 
retained, but increased in weight, and extended in similar 
directions. 

The man who gives one vote as a citizen in the district where 
he resides, if he,has taken a degree, should vote for another re- 
presentative for the exceptional wisdom that a degree indicates. 
If National and Board-school scholarships are generally esta- 
blished to provide gratuitous high-school training, and thence 
to lead on to University scholarships, such a vote would be 
within the grasp of any one with exceptional intelligence. 
Everything that tends to enhance the honourable dignity of 
the schoolmaster, and to give weight to the responsibility of 
his position, must be a distinct gain to the community. I 
would, therefore, suggest for consideration whether, in the coming 
Reform Bill, special representatives might not with advantage 
be assigned to the Certificated Schoolmasters of the United 
Kingdom. If such a scheme were to result in the election of 
one or more of the able men now engaged in practical education; 
the result could not but be beneficial to all future action with 
regard to the teaching of the nation. Another reason for this 
special enfranchisement of schoolmasters lies in the fact that 
over and over again, from the peculiarities of his residence and 








change of situation, the one who of all others in a country parish 
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ought to know how to vote is debarred altogether from exercising 
the franchise. That schoolmasters are beginning to feel this 
keenly is shown from recent correspondence in the Schoolmaster. 
It should be borne in mind that this proposition for special 
representatives of Certificated Schoolmasters is a very different 
one to the making their certificate a qualification for the local 
representative, as proposed in connection with a group of fancy 
franchises in Mr. Disraeli’s Bill of 1867; still less has it any- 
thing in common with dual voting for the same representative. 
—J am, Sir, &e., J. CuarztEs Cox. 
Enville Rectory, Stourbridge, January 14th. 


P.S.—Since writing this, I find a similar suggestion from a 
correspondent of the Schoolmaster, in the issue of January 12th. 





RELIGIOUS TEACHING AT OXFORD. 
[To tHe Epitor OF THE *‘ SPecTaTOR.’’] 

S1r,—May I be allowed to point out to “Oxoniensis” what I 
really did say in my letter tc you? He seems to be under some 
misapprehension on the subject. I was speaking of the public 
examinations of the University, and especially of the examina- 
tion in the “ Rudiments of Faith and Religion,” and I main- 
tained that the proper province of the University in examina- 
tions was to consider the sufficiency of a candidate’s intellectual 
knowledge, and that it was not its business, as an examining 
body, to take cognisance of personal religious beliefs. 

I did not assert, as “ Oxoniensis’’ seems to suppose, and I 
certainly do not hold, that the sole province of the University is 
to test intellectual proficiency. In order to be able to pack such 
@ meaning into my words, it would be necessary to hold that the 
sole province of the University of Oxford was to examine. 
Nobody has ever held this.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wadham College. A. L. Maynew. 





THE INUTILITY OF OATHS. 
(To tHE EpiTor oF TWE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

§1r,—In the case referred to in your article on “ Oaths” last 
week, the Coroner expressed surprise that a boy who went to 
church and school did not know what would befall him, if he 
told lies. It is not at all certain that the boy did not know, 
but it is tolerably certain that he did not understand the ques- 
tion put tohim. The Coroner, as reported, asked, “ Who will 
punish you hereafter ?” How many boys of eleven, of the class 
this boy belonged to, are familiar with the word? I believe he 
understood it as two words, and it puzzled him. The question 
to the second boy was better. He was asked who would punish 
him afterwards, and answered, “God.” I know something of 
boys of this class, and know how easy it is to pose them by 
using a word they are not familiar with. 

It appears to me that much of the moralising in the Daily 
Press on the supposed ignorance of the rising generation in 
these matters would have been saved, if the ambiguity of the 
question had been considered.—I am, Sir, &c., pe 





FAIR-PLAY IN FIGURES. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—* The Financial Reform Almanack for 1884” contains a 
table of figures headed, “ The Aristocracy and the Public Ser- 
vice,” which is intended to show family by family the amounts 
of public money which have been paid to “ Dukes, Marquises, 
Earls, and to their relatives.” The sum-total, over 66 millions, 
seems enormous. May I be allowed to point out one or two 
facts which exhibit the misleading nature of such an estimate ? 
The calculation made would be valuable only if the sums 
which go to swell the total of each family had accrued to the 
recipients through the influence exerted by that family. All 
sound Liberals and earnest financial reformers would welcome 
@ judicious analysis of this kind. But how has the total of 
66 million pounds and 8,000 offices been obtained? By adding in 
the earningsin the Army and Navy, in the Church, and in the Law 
of hundredsof men whose only connection with “legislative influ- 
ences” is that they can be shown to be remotely descended from 
2 Duke, a Marquis, or an Earl, Even more unfair instances 
are those of commoners, distantly connected by marriage with 
some noble house, whose professional successes are made to con- 
tribute to the list of offices and emoluments possessed by a 
particular family. It seems hard that the late Mr. J. R. Green, 
when we remember his career, should be depicted as owing his 
advancement to an office, to such a remote connection by marriage, 
though no estimate of money received has in this case been 





added. The names of two gentlemen of simple birth might be 
mentioned who, because they rose to the grades of Captain in 
the Army and Navy respectively, and then married the fifth 
cousins of an Earl, have here their modest earnings credited to 
the head of the family. Equally ridiculous, if not annoying, 
must it seem to the cousin of an obscure Irish peer, who, per- 
haps, has entered the Army by public examination, to be exposed 
as battening on the public resources owing to his aristocratic 
influence. Figures dealt with as they are in this table are, in 
fact, valueless. 

May I be allowed to quote a particularly glaring instance, by 
way of illustration? If we turn to the heading, “ Marquis of 
Salisbury,” we shall see that the family is said to have derived 
£192,000 from the public service, and to have held eighteen 
offices. How was this sum distributed among the seven rela- 
tives? The sum of £62,000 is set down to persons bearing the 
name of Cecil ; £120,000 to the late Baron Alderson. But what 
has the official income earned by a Judge to do with the fact 
that his daughter married Lord Salisbury? In the list of 
offices obtained by this family Mr. F. M. Balfour is placed, just 
as if his University honours were due to his aristocratic con- 
nection ; but, by some oversight of the compiler, the name of 
the Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge is omitted, 
though his predecessor has been caught in the net cast over Lord 
Queensberry. It would be easy to quote many other instances of a 
like nature, in which the hard-earned salaries of Indian Civil Ser- 
vants and the incomes of schoolmasters and country clergymen, 
who happen to have married some distant cousin of a Peer, are 
made to swell the grand totals of offices and salaries. It is 
difficult to deal with the names of persons in private situations, 
otherwise many individual instances might be given. Still, 
one more may be quoted in which the sums paid to an Indian 
civil servant help to raise the gains set down under a Scotch 
Earldom. Sir Richard Temple, owing to his various promotions, 
is made to add five offices and £77,000 to the fifty-six offices 
and £436,500 ascribed to the Lindsay family. And this because 
he married a distant cousin of the present Lord Crawford and 
Balcarres. Such means of increasing the totals are not unlike 
those of which the compilers of the “ Almanack ” complain in 
the returns of landed proprietors. In one case, at least, an 
officer connected with two families has his earnings, and the 
appointments he filled, reckoned twice over. 

Another point yet remains to be considered in estimating the 
value of the figures in the table, cited to expose the “ gigantic 
system of out-door relief for the aristocracy of Great Britain.” 
Can the sums of public money which have been acquired by 
self-made men like Lord Cairns and Lord Selborne be fairly 
employed to support such statements? Much less can the 
professional earnings of their “fathers,” ‘ brothers-in-law,” 
“ cousins by marriage,” “ half-cousins,” “ collaterals,” and “ con- 
nectionus”’ have anything to do with the allegation of “ an aristo- 
cracy creating and living on patronage.” There is doubtless 
much truth in the charges thus made by Mr. Bright (see page 
17 of the “ Almanack”’), but this is not the way to prove it. 

All who have the cause of the Radical Party at heart will feel 
chagrin at seeing figures treated in so ridiculous and unfair a 
fashion. The main objects of the Financial Reform Association, 
absolute freedom of trade and reduction of the national expendi- 
ture, are worthy of all praise, and represent the best spirit of 
English democracy. ‘Their publications hitherto have done 
excellent service in popularising sound and trustworthy 
financial information. It is, therefore, peculiarly disappointing 
to find in the present “ Almanack” a table which, if its net 
results are taken without careful analysis, cannot but mislead 
the public, and tend to inspire working-men, who have not the 
means of making such an analysis, with a very exaggerated 
notion of the plunder from the public purse enjoyed by the 
class which can fairly be called aristocratic.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sr. Lor Srracuey. 





THE ROCK ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I do not know whether the Spectator ever reads the Rock. 
If it does, it will find something entertaining in the number for 
January llth. On its first page it takes you to task thus :— 

“Conspicuous among the newspapers which persistently close 
their eyes to the truth in the matter of what they are pleased to call 
ecclesiastical persecutions is the Broad-Church Spectator. It says 
that the late Archbishop of Canterbury and the present Bishop of 
London thought Mr. Mackonocbie admirably suited to his work, and 
finishes with this prediction: ‘A few more such victories, and the 
Church Association will undo the Church for which they fight.’”’ 
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In its leading article (which surely must have been written 
by some Jesuitical enemy of the Church Association, who has 
contrived to worm himself into the confidence of the editor), 
the Rock prophesies as follows :— 


“The Parliamentary consideration of the Disestablishment ques- 
tion cannot much longer be deferred. The powers that be are sub- 
jected to pressure they will probably be unable, and possibly unwill- 
ing, much longer to resist. They will be able, too, with some show 
of justice, to claim that their action in this matter has been partly 
prompted by a desire to meet the wishes of many within the pale of 
the Church itself. If, however, Churchmen can but unite for defence, 
the issue will never be in doubt. But if the House be divided against 
itself, its days are numbered. Are loyal Churchmen preparing them- 
selves for the contingency? Are they definitely fixing in their own 
minds the grounds on which their action shall be based, and resolv- 
ing, possibly, upon some little self-sacrifice, in order to secure the 
general welfare of our Church? Or are they preparing the way, by 
supineness and persistent bickering, for a crushing defeat and merci- 
less spoliation? That all parties in the Church should unite against 
a common foe requires no sacrifice of principle, no tacit recognition of 
wrong, no acceptance by one of the other’s sentiments or practice. 
Let it not be said that the Evangelical party were ever averse to a 
concert which might have averted the evil day.” 


“A Daniel come to judgment! yeaa Daniel!” If that is nota 
crushing condemnation of the policy of the Church Association, 
I know not where to look for one.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED PLUMMER. 
University College, Durham, January 14th. 





PAMPHLETS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Si1r,—Your remark that “the days of pamphlets seem to be 
over,” if not altogether true, is nearly so. A “ burning” ques- 
tion, however, now and again revives the pamphlet form of 
publication. The Bank Act of 1844, the Bankruptcy Act of 
1869, and recently the Suez-Canal question, have offered oppor- 
tunities for the appearance of not a few pamphlets on these 
subjects, especially the two former. In the case of the first of 
these, whenever there has been a monetary crisis, out has come 
aswarm of pamphlets of the most stinging kind, followed by 
another swarm vindicating that measure, along with endeavours 
to allay the wounded feelings of their opponents. Lectures, 
addresses, and speeches, and the facilities afforded by the Press 
for their wide-spread circulation, have taken the place, perhaps, 
of the pamphlet. 

Ireland affords a singular and not uninteresting example of 
how largely the pamphlet was resorted to formerly there. Mr. 
Charles Halliday, a merchant, of Dublin, a director of the Bank 
of Ireland and honorary secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, who died in 1866, was an ardent book collector. His 
collection of books, pamphlets, and broadsides connected with 
Treland was perhaps the finest in the kingdom. His widow, in 
1867, presented it to the Royal Irish Academy. It consisted of 
29,000 pamphlets relating to Ireland, of which 21,997 were 
bound up in 2,211 volumes octavo, and 700 were quartos, un- 
bound. The extent of this priceless collection can be seen and 
judged of by the literary world, and it is kept by the Academy 
as a separate library, out of honour to the name and memory of 
the donor.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Liverpool, January 14th. Witt1am Broop. 





ARE DOGS COLOUR-BLIND P 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’) 

Sir,—Your correspondents have been discussing whether dogs 
are colour-blind. Let me give you an instance which shows 
they are not. Once, when I was at Trient, I saw a poor little 
dog, like a fox-terrier, which had been dyed a bright magenta 
colour. He was running about and trying to make acquaint- 
ance with the other dogs, but none of them would have anything 
to say tohim. I think this shows they could clearly distin- 
guish colour.—I am, Sir, &c., M. L. S. 





DEVONSHIRE VERNACULAR. 
|To tHe Epitror or THE * Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—In p. 58, article “ John Herring,” is this phrase, “ Devon- 
shire savages to whom the author has given the name of the 
* Cobbledicks,’” &c. The name itself was originally, doubtless, a 
nickname, either to some “ Dick of the Coble,” or, may be, some 
“ Cobbler-dick.” Be this as it may, the name is common both 
in Cornwall as well as Devon, and is borne by respectable per- 
sons, principally farmers. 

The author of ‘‘ Mehalah” has inadvertently given some pain, 
doubtless, in giving the Devonshire savages (?) the generic 





surname he has chosen. Pray excuse my troubling you with 

this reference to what, after all, is a mere bagatelle.—I am, 

Sir, &c., J. H. Nanxivetr, 
South. Cliffe Hotel, near Christchurch, Hants, January 16th, 





HOME LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—May I beg you to allow me, through your valuable paper, 
to make an earnest appeal for subscriptions, in order to carry on a 
case to test the legality of compulsory home lessons? The case 
was lately brought before the. Bradford Magistrates, and dig-. 
missed by them as frivolous; but on an appeal being made to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, Mr. Justice Stephen and Lord 
Coleridge both expressed their opinion that the case wag of 
importance, as affecting the interests of a large number of the 
poorer class of parents. 

The evils of compulsory home-work, imposed contrary to the 
judgment of the master or the wishes of the parent, on children. 
in some cases as young as five, without regard to health, 
capacity, or the necessities of parents, to say nothing of there 
being often no place for study in the over-crowded dwellings of 
the poor, are being felt much in many parts of the country. 

Section 9 of the Education Acts provides that a parent may 
employ his child in any way he thinks fit, provided the child 
attend school during the hours that school is open; but children. 
are often severely punished if, in obeying the commands of their 
parents, they neglect the home lesson set by the master. Surely, 
this must be seen to be an unsatisfactory state of things; and 
it is in the hope of getting a definite legal decision on this 
point, that I venture to beg for subscriptions on-behalf of the 
working-people who are taking the matter up. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to add that we have eminent 
medical testimony to the evil effects of these long hours of work 
on young children (often thirty-seven or forty per week), as well 
as that of some of the best and most experienced masters; and. 
to say that those who are kind enough to contribute to the 
expenses will receive the sincere gratitude of numbers of 
parents who are anxious to give their children all the educa-- 
tional advantages possible, but who condemn these long, com- 
pulsory hours.—I am, Sir, &c., Epitu Lurtoy, 

Member of the Bradford School Board. 

P.S.—Mr. R. Newton Rhodes, solicitor, Sunbridge Chambers,. 
Bradford, has kindly consented to receive subscriptions; which 
may also be sent to Miss Lupton, Claremont Studio, St. Mary’s: 
Terrace, Paddington, W. 








ART. 
Sa 
THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(MR. POOLE’S PAINTING:) 
Tue chief attraction of this winter’s collection of the works of 
deceased artists at Burlington House is the selection from the 
works of the late Academician, William Poole. This painter 
had rather a curious reputation in his life-time; probably his 
work puzzled the public, from its unlikeness to the general run 
of the pictures with which it was shown. Briefly speaking, the 
pictures which are annually exhibited at the Royal Academy’ 
consist of three classes,—one of costume, one of domestic senti- 
ment, and one of more or less realistic landscape ; and to none of 
these did Poole belong. He was a survivor of the old times, 
when there were “high” art and “low” art, and his work. 
smacked much of the style of Maclise and Etty. We hope that 
none of our readers will imagine that in saying this we intend 
to suggest any likeness between the work of these masters, of 
whom one was probably the worst colourist (for a painter 
of any repute) that the English school has ever had; and 
the second was one of the best. But Mr. Poole’s work in 
some ways combined the traditions of both men. He looked at 
his subjects in a way which combined realism and tradition,. 
and in his earlier days it is probable that he directly imitated 
Maclise. The picture of “Solomon Eagle Preaching during the 
Plague of London” reminds us strongly of the manner in 
which Maclise would have treated the same subject, and there 
is about the various figures that strange lack of individuality 
and life, that dressed-up, correctly-posed appearance which was 
a noticeable characteristic of much of Maclise’s historical paint- 
ing. This, and the large painting illustrating one of the trials 
of Job’s patience, which was exhibited seven years afterwards 
(1843 and 1850), is much the lowest point of merit in Mr. 
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Poole’s painting. They are careful, laboured, ambitious, and 
alas! conventional, full of all kinds of art as far as Art can be 
taught, with good composition, careful though not very delicate 
drawing, and solid and uniform painting; but there is in them 
no touch of special artistic faculty, and they are, above all, of 
that fatally uninteresting class of pictures which depicts the 
outside aspect of great events or great emotions, and leaves the 
essence of the matter untouched. They bear to true historical 
painting much the same relation that the wire frame on which 
a dressmaker hangs her costumes bears to the human body,—a 
delusive and irritating semblance. 

Five years afterwards (in 1855) Mr. Poole’s work shows a 
great advance, and the large picture (the largest here) of 
Philomena’s song in the “ Decameron” connects the work of 
his earlier manver with that into which he finally settled. This 
picture is, indeed, a beautiful one, one in which the spectator 
does not care to look for faults, so splendid is it in its luxury of 
sunshine, so suggestive of beautiful people and lovely surround- 
ings. Here almost for the first time we notice that strange 
power of Mr. Poole’s which was afterwards to become his chief 
glory, of touching Nature with a hand which subdued her 
details to a special purpose, without making them either con- 
ventional or untrue. We notice also entwined with this, that 
power of imparting a touch of fairy influence to his landscape, 
.so that every rock, tree, and cloud helped the suggestion of 
“strange matters,” and, as it were, smoothed the way for the 
introduction of supernatural or fantastic figures. Here, too, 
for the first time we see the painter giving full play to his 
colour faculty, and appearing to revel in its exercise. After 
this, however, comes a considerable interval of second-rate 
work, and occasionally, as in the “ Trial of a Sorceress,” a sort 
of attempted return to the more conventional manner of early 
days. Indeed, the “Trial of a Sorceress,” with its meaningless 
figures and its absence of any real feeling, might be a Maclise, 
were it not that it possesses considerable strength of colour. 
The works, however, upon which Mr. Poole’s fame will ulti- 
mately depend begin with the year 1868 and end with the year 
1876, and are only five in number. They are in order of date as 
follows :—“ Custance Sent Adrift by the King of Northumber- 
land,” 1868; “The Prodigal Son,” 1869; “A Lion in the 
Path,” 1873; “ Oberon and Titania,” 1874; “Cave of Mam- 
mon,” 1875; and “ The Dragon’s Cavern,”’ 1877. All of these 
are fine pictures; pictures in the right sense of the word, 
containing conceptions of a given occurrence at a given time, 
wrought out so as to be fully brought before the spectator. All 
are suggestive of beautiful natural fact; all are imbued with 
a poetical and imaginative rendering of that fact, and, perhaps, 
above all their other merits is that of originality. They remind 
one of nothing but themselves, and the occurrence they depict ; 
they bring up little thought for the painter, but much for the 
thing painted. There is, perhaps, no other instance of a 
painter of great ability in our own day who attained to 
‘the work for which he was really fitted by so arduous and so 
circuitous a road as did Mr. Poole. For indeed any one with 
the slightest real feeling for Art can see in looking at these col- 
lected works that the man’s genius was that of a landscape, and 
not a figure-painter. Whenever he takes a subject in which 
figures form the principal interest, he either fails, or he only 
succeeds by treating them in such a manner as to either conceal 
their faces or subdue them into comparative insignificance. This 
4s so in all his best work; this is really the reason for much of 
his preference for moonlight effects ; this is why all his pictures 
which please us best are those in which landscape predominates. 
It must be borne in mind in reading this criticism of Mr. Poole’s 
work at the Academy that notice is necessarily confined to the 
works there exhibited, and that that collection is by no means a 
‘complete one. Nay, to the best of our remembrance, it is not 
even a good representative one. There are here only twenty-eight 
examples in all of the artist, and when it is remembered that he 
painted from 1830 to 1876, and exhibited at the Academy 

‘during the whole of that time, the number must be 
admitted to be pitiably small. Indeed, several of his 
finest works are not here,—such, for instance, as the 
“Lorenzo and Jessica” and “The Vision of Ezekiel.’ And 
though he was singularly happy in his water-colour art, there 
is not a single specimen of his work in that medium. Nor are 
the works arranged in any chronological order. In fact, the 
collection has evidently been carelessly done, and reflects little 
credit upon the way in which those concerned have executed 
their task. It was not necessary to wait five ‘years after a 
painter's death to make so incomplete an exhibition. 





In conclusion, it is difficult to sum up the place of this 
painter, if only because be worked in a department of Art, that 
of imaginative landscape, which scarcely a single living artist 
attempts, but so much as follows may be affirmed unhesi- 
tatingly. As a figure-painter he was a failure, and for very 
simple reasons. His drawing, though careful, was weak, and 
very often bad. Look, for example, at the figures of Oberon 
and Titania, in the picture of the same name, where it is 
specially noticeable. And he had little if any power of por- 
traying expression in the faces of his characters; they are, 
almost without exception, tame and spiritless, and destitute of 
any individuality. This is especially notable in the works of 
the earlier period, as, for instance, in the picture of Job 
receiving the news of the slaughter of his servants, where 
it is difficult to tell which figure in the composition is intended 
to represent the patriarch, such a level of common-place marks 
them all. 

But the power and dignity which Mr. Poole lacked as a 
painter of figures he abundantly possessed in his treatment of 
landscape; and the expression and poetry which we seek in’ 
vain from his prophets and patriarchs, we find almost in- 
variably in his treatment of trees, cliffs, and valleys. Common-° 
place in one direction, he was almost a genius in another; and 
if he lighted his humanity with a rushlight, he cast a splendid 
glow of the light that never shone “on sea or land” over all his 
landscape creations. ‘This special praise belongs to him, that 
having been elected to Academic honours, he never faltered in 
his pursuit of the highest art he could conceive, and that in a 
school of painting where to attempt great things was the rare 
exception. His nature must have been strangely mingled of 
prose and poetry, but we can at least now thank him for the 
better part. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 
THE NEW LUCIAN.* 

Tuts is a book of very unequal merit in its different sections, 
though the reason of that inequality may perhaps be that Mr. 
Traill has aimed at different standards in different dialogues, 
sometimes apparently ignoring all desire to be dramatic, and 
using the conversation (as in the case of Edmund Burke and 
Mr. Horsman) only as a means of conveying an opinion of his 
own; while at other times he has studied his characters carefully, 
and reached a very high point of dramatic force. Perhaps the 
most interesting thing in the book is the prefixed dedication, 
“To E. T.” :— 

“Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of the 
life of thy vanity, which He hath given thee under the sun all the 
days of thy vanity: for that is thy portion in this life, and in thy 
labour which thou takest under the sun. Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest.”— 
Eccl. ix., 9, 10. : 

“ What matter though such things have never been, 
Nor shall be ? the Ecclesiast hath said. 
Though but in mockery the Samosatene 
Imagined his confabulating dead ? 
What matter though nor knowledge nor device, 
Nor work nor wisdom in the grave there be ?— 
Does not the Preacher bid us once and twice 
Live out in joy love’s life of vanity ? 
So live we, then! nor heed what whisper tells 
That closest union heaviest reckoning pays 
In shock of loss and anguish of farewells 
At that eternal parting of the ways.” 
This, of course, means that the author regards the hypothesis 
that those who have passed through death can meet and com- 
municate again, as a fanciful one, not to be accepted as possible, 
but holds that we may none the less wisely soften the bitterness 
of a world of vanity by ignoring the terrible significance of death, 
and imagining for ourselves alife beyond it in which it is impos- 
sible seriously to believe. And that gives us the cue to the tone 
of the book. It is a book that plays with the great subjects of life, 
sometimes with more and sometimes with less of earnestness, 
sometimes with none at all, using a tone of levity. Of course, the 
form of imaginary dialogues lends itself to this change from 
superficiality to seriousness. Mr. Traill has only to introduce such 
a figure as Lord Westbury, or the late Lord Beaconsfield, or 
Lucian himself, toenable him with perfect appropriateness tomake 
the dialogue as light and caustic as he will,—and he himself is 
capable of great things in that direction. Here, for instance, in 





* The New Lucian: being a Series of Dialogues of the Dead, By H, D. Traill. 
London; Chapman and Hall, 1884, 
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the dialogue between Sir Robert Peel and Lord Beaconsfield, he 
is at his highest point of skill while treating Lord Beaconsfield. 
Sir Robert is a tougher morsel, and we do not think that Mr. 
Traill manages to give his somewhat ostentatious frigidity and 
middle-class pride with anything like equal effect. 


“Peet. Ay, but there are political sins—if there are not political 
services—which merit an eternity of remembrance. 

“Lorp B. No doubt: but they don’t get it. Practically, there is 
but one inexpiable sin in politics, and but one way of atoning for the 
expiable. You blundered, Sir Robert—excuse my freedom—you blun- 
dered more than once in your policy; but the stumble most fatal to 
your posthumous reputation was that of your horse on Constitution 
Hill. I, on the other hand, had I committed far more errors than 
you did, should have atoned for them all by that one consummate 
stroke of statesmanship—the completion of my seventy-fifth year. 
Nothing, depend upon it, is more politic than longevity. Its effects 
may not be so startling and brilliant as are produced by the ‘early 
death of promice ;’ but they are infinitely more assured and lasting. 
After all, it sooner or later occurs to people that the young Marcellus 
might have turned ont a failure. But if one is not to die in the first 
blush of political youth, it is essential to last well into the seventies. 


. Once the attractions of adolescence have been lost, one is bound to 


live until the dignity of old age has been won. The hurried departure 
of a sexagenarian, in the full freshness, perhaps, of some political 
reverse, has a touch of the Iudicrous about it, like the premature 
farewell of a middle-aged prima donna under the discouragement of 
a bronchial attack. It is wanting alike in discretion and in romance. 

“Pret. If statesmanship is to be tested by tenacity of life, you 
have left a greater statesman behind you. 

“TLorp B. I admit it with regret. He has at present surpassed 
my political achievements by two years—for the difference in our 
ages is too slight to matter. But our cases are exceptional. Our 
antagonism took so dramatic a form at last, that our reputations react 
upon and support each other, and the memory of the dead statesman 
is in a certain sense perpetuated by every characteristic act of his 
survivor. My own humble merit is to have lived long enough to fix 
that idea of dramatic antagonism in the public mind—to have esta- 
blished myself as the typical opponent of that form of Radicalism 
with which Mr. Gladstone’s name is associated.” 


Naturally, we do not like Mr. Traill so well, though he may, 
perhaps, show even greater ability, when he attempts to contrast 
the spirit of Christian theology with that of Pagan light- 
heartedness, as he does in the dialogue between Pascal and 
Lucian. That dialogue strikes us as aiming higher and show- 
ing a more finished literary ability than any of the others; but 
if it aims higher, it does not aim high enough. Mr. Traill falls 
into irreverence in his desire to show the almost irrational char- 
acter of Pascal’s conception of grace, and yet he does not exhibit 
it, we think, as Pascal himself would have exhibited it, though 
he is quite equal to painting the bewilderment and levity of 
Lucian :— 


“Pas. But how if human nature itself is a shameful thing ? 

“Luc. Your question, if I may dare to say so, appears to be a 
jugglery with words. There can be no such feeling as shame for 
anything which all men possess in common: it is born of the sense 
of inferiority, and where equality is, it cannot exist. Even thieves 
are not ashamed of their calling among themselves, but only by com- 
parison with the honest. How, then, can man’s nature seem to him 
shameful, when there is no superior nature to which he can com- 
pare it ? 

‘Pas. There, however, is the very point. He can, he must, com- 
pare it with a higher, a Divine nature ; though to ycu, indeed, I may 
not say, ‘ with the nature of the gods.’ 

“Luc. No, indeed, you may not. I have always avoided compar- 
ing myself with the gods lest I should grow too proud of my virtue. 
Zeus the adulterer, and Hermes the pilferer, and Dionysus the 
tippler might keep the most profligate of mortals in countenance. 

“Pas. I know; and I speak not of the Divine nature as the bar- 
barous and unclean legends of your religion represented it. But 
could you form no conception of Deity as something unspeakably 
higher, purer, holier than the nature of man? Could you not 
imagine it, let me ask you, by idealising human virtues? Call to 
mind for a moment the most blameless man whom you have ever 
known; and then imagine a being—name him god or man, I care 
not which—who should as far surpass your friend in excellence as he 
himself surpassed the vilest of his race. 

a Ihave obeyed you. Your monster of innocence is in my 
mind. 

“Pas. Then now bethink yourself that even as he is, whom you are 
imagining, so might all men be: as noble as the worst of them are 
base, as perfect as the best of them are imperfect. And do you not 
> ee as if the burden of this reflection must abase you to the 

ust f 

“Luc. No, by the Dog, not I. I should see no reason to blush for 
my inches before a live man of six cubits in stature; and you would 
have me cast dust on my head becanse I have merely dreamt of a 
giant. Why should we hanker after the unattainable in anything, 
whether it be length of leg or altitude of virtue ...... But you 
look sad. Have I said anything to grieve you ? 

“Pas. You have; my friend, but unwittingly. I cannot but feel 
sad at perceiving how helpless is the condition of humanity un- 
illumined by the Divine Word. ..... In thy counsels, O Lord, in Thy 
counsels was it ordained, that through the perfections of Thy Son 
alone should the eyes of man be opened to the depravity of his 
nature, and the misery of his estate. Give me grace, O infinite in 
wisdom, to subdue my 














“Luc. I shrink from interrupting your meditations, O most devout 
one; but you seem to be bringing a new term into the discussion, 
What is this ‘misery of man’s estate?’ Do you mean only that un- 
easiness of conscience of which we have been speaking? If go, of 
course I, who know not the uneasiness, can have no share in the 
misery. But I imagine you to be thinking of something other than 
that. 

“Pas. And you are right. Ihad but a feeble hope of finding in 
you a comprehension of the Christian sense of sin : but I had thought 
that perhaps I might lead you to it by a pagan route. Though you 
might not feel man’s sinfulness, you could not but feel his unhappi. 
ness, and it appeared to me to be possible that a mind as enlightened as 
yours might be already half prepared to associate the two. But [ 
foresee that the expectation would be disappointed. Christianity 
alone has revealed to man that sin and suffering are but two aspects. 
of the same thing, the obverse and the reverse of the coin of life,” 
Pascal would, we think, have taken up Lucian’s remark that it. 
is not reasonable to cast dust on one’s head because one has 
dreamt of a giant and compared his stature unfavourably with 
one’s own, by remarking, what Mr. Traill makes Pascal fail 
to remark, that there is in every man a knowledge that le 
is intended to feel, and potentially capable of feeling, very 
differently, and much more purely and simply and sincerely 
than he does feel; while there is in him no knowledge that 
he can grow to the height of six cubits by taking thought 
about his stature. He might have quoted even heathen philo- 
sophers to show how deeply engrafted in us is this concep- 
tion that we are born for a higher life than we lead. Pascal’s 
rhapsodical burst into prayer seems to us an irreverent mode- 
of suggesting that the Christian thinker was vanquished, and had’ 
no resource but to betake himself to devout and penitential 
reverie. Itmay betrue, as Pascal would certainly have maintained,. 
that with the Christian revelation came a great stimulus to this 
inward conviction that a holiness at present unattainable to 
us ought to be the object of passionate effort, but Pascab 
would certainly not have despaired of showing from heathen. 
literature itself that there was an inexplicably far-reaching 
range in the moral aspirations of man, even under the- 
various systems of Pagan thought. However, the dialogue: 
between Pascal and Lucian marks, we think, the highest point 
of literary ability achieved in this volume. And the dialogue 
between Lucretius, Paley, and Darwin marks the lowest point.. 
There is hardly any attempt in it at dramatic force, and the- 
subject discussed is not even well discussed, or with Mr. Traill’s 
usual keenness and mastery. The dialogue which seems to us 
to show the greatest ability after that between Pascal and Lucian 
is the one between Daniel O’Connell and Mr. Isaac Butt, though: 
it gives a view of O’Connell’s character which we think unjust 
to him, and makes a mere walking gentleman of Isaac Butt. We- 
do not for a moment believe that O’Connell would have beem 
so indifferent to the gross outrages inflicted on innocent Irish 
peasants, and Irish farmers, and Irish cattle, during the régime 
of the Land League, as this dialogue represents him. Doubt- 
less, he was not a scrupulous man, and would not seriously have: 
deprecated the use of a good deal of terrorism for a political 
victory that should have made his Celtic blood bound in his 
veins. But he did care for his countrymen, and he would have 
raised his voice in genuine horror against the cruelty and blood- 
shed whieh Mr. Parnell at most coldly deprecated, and of which: 
he never once expressed either loathing or even moral condemna- 
tion. Still, there is great force and great skill in this expression. 
of O’Connell’s passionate wish for a triumph over England :— 

“O’C. The English people are wearied to death already by the- 
importunities of Ireland; and it now only needs that some states- 
man in whom they believe should offer them relief from their incubus. 
upon the faith of his solemn guarantee that the scheme of Federai: 
ism which they do not understand is different from, and will nevor 
lead to, that repeal of the Union which they instinctively fear. 

‘““B. But that statesman ? 

“O’C. Will appear, Isaac, when the time is ripe. Never fear, man! 
Let the Irish Nationalists but once become the arbiters of the fate of 
the two English parties, and one or other of these political hucksters,. 
whose system of party government is so fast settling down upon the- 
lees of its demoralisation, will sell the unity of their empire to defeat: 
their rivals. Ireland, you need not doubt, will in a very few years 
become mistress of her destinies, : 

“B. And then ? 

“O’C. And then? Why, what do you mean, Butt ? 

“B, Ah! Mr. O’Connell, remember what you said a while ago 
about the happiness of peoples. Will success—success by such 
means and under such leaders—secure our country’s happiness ; or 
do you sometimes fear, as I do, that Ireland, in seeking a fallaer- 
national life, may be losing all that makes it worth possessing ? 

“O’C. Why, what the— 

“B. Nay, sir, let me finish. You, like me, are a religious man, and 
in all things spiritual a loyal son of our Holy Church. Like me, you 
respected and upheld the great institutions of human society. History 
records the indignant rebuke which you levelled at Arthur O’Connor’s. 
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project for the partition of Trish land. And can you without mis- 

iving commit our country to the charge of men who have drunk so 
deeply of the teachings of Communism, and who, if outwardly reli- 
gious themselves, are the willing allies and even the fast friends of 
those reckless and creedless desperadoes whom Irish America has 
flung broadcast upon the world? Are you prepared, sir— 

“O’C. Be silent, you croaking raven! Could any man escape such 
feelings, who during the pauses in her interminable struggle looks 
forth upon Ireland from the world of Shades? I know them as well 
as you do, and except in the excitement of the conflict, I am as 
much at their mercy as you are. But as soon as the armies close 
again—as soon as I see my countrymen once more at hand-grip with 
England, and with the spoils for whick I vainly struggled almost 
within their grasp—why then, Isaac, I fling my misgivings to the 
winds, and whether the victory of the Nationalists be destined to 
prove a blessing to Ireland or a curse, I wish them victory with all 
my heart and soul !” 


The book will not take its place by Walter Savage Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations, for it is not sufficiently equal in its 
different parts. But there are dialogues in it which equal some 
of the best of Walter Savage Landor’s in ability, though the 
dramatic spirit is not embodied sufficiently in all of them, 
some of the interlocutors being made mere vehicles for eliciting 
the views of the others. 





HENRY GREVILLE’S DIARY.* 
Lavy Enrrep very fairly estimates the value of her uncle Mr. 
Henry Greville’s journal, when she tells us in her preface “ that 
in this volume there will be found something to amuse and to 
interest, with little or nothing to wound the most sensitive feel- 
ings.” There will, no doubt, be a considerable number of people 
who, while they accept this as an accurate description of the 
book, will consider its contents somewhat tame. In the first 
place, no very distinct idea of the writer’s personality is con- 
veyed by the twenty years’ record of his life; which of necessity 
makes comparison unfavourable with any of the more remark- 
able diarists. We know from their own words what manner of 
men were Pepys, Evelyn, or Walpole; but the perusal of the 
present work leaves us with a somewhat dim notion of Henry 
Greville. His brother, Charles Greville, we all know, and his 
diary showed us at once how applicable were the often quoted 
lines describing the Figaro of the fashionable world :— 
“Has a lady made a slip, 

In morality or scrip ? 

Is a balance to be paid up, 

Or a quarrel to be made up, 

With the Czar, or Turk, or Devil ? 

Ring the bell, and send for Greville.” 
Here, however, there is no such obvious portrait to be recog- 
nised. Still, the work is of interest to those who do not look for 
anything very startling. It is easy to see that the diarist was 
at least a man of the world in the better sense,—one of 
those “men of the world who know the world like men.” 
Even if he was of somewhat colourless character and wanting in 
enthusiasm, he had yet considerable sympathy and interest in all 
that went on around him, and was always eager for informa- 
tion on every subject that was stirring mankind. The absence 
of all class prejudice and vulgarity stands out also in noticeable 
contrast with so much that is often set forth as the opinion of 
society. 

Mr. Herry Greville’s residence in Paris while attached to the 
Embassy makes Frenchmen and French affairs take the most 
prominent position in his writing. During the first few years 
of his life in France, his constant and friendly intercourse with 
Talleyrand fills the earlier part of the Diary with good stories. 
Of these, perhaps the best, though the “good thing” was not 
said by Talleyrand, is the account of a conversation between him 
and Brougham. ‘Talleyrand asked if Fox had not been “ trés 
occupé de Madame Siddons.” ‘Oh no,” said Brougham, “ that 
was not possible; one might as soon have thought of loving 
the sea, as Siddons. She was of far too high an order 
of beings to inspire love. The East India Company 
might perhaps have dared to love her,—nothing short of 
that.” This is as good as anything ever told of Brougham. 
Talleyrand appears to have talked freely, and with something 
like enthusiasm, of the great days of the Empire. He con- 
sidered—and he was, perhaps, of all men the most capable of 
pronouncing an opinion—that the coronation of Napoleon was, 
“both from the concourse of extraordinary personages assembled, 
and from the prodigious splendour with which it was con- 
ducted,” the finest spectacle he had ever witnessed. Of the 
festivities at Erfurt, where Talleyrand accompanied the Em- 
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peror in the capacity of Grand Chamberlain, chief officer in 
that extraordinary, half-Roman, half-medizval hierarchy which 
none but Napoleon could have created without being utterly 
ridiculous, he gave some account, which is set down as follows, 
and will serve as a fair specimen of the writer’s manner of re- 
cording conversations. It will be remembered that it was at 
Erfurt that Napoleon boasted that he had a parterre of Kings :— 
“He said there never was a more curious scene. Nearly every 
crowned head in Europe was present, except our King, of course, and 
the Emperor of Austria and King of Prussia, who both sent ambas- 
sadors to excuse themselves, both being unable to attend. The 
cordiality amongst the Sovereigns was more real at that time than 
any other, and the adulation of Napoleon quite extraordinary. As 
an instance of this, he told me that in all the theatrical pieces repre- 
sented before the Sovereigns, any possible allusion to Napoleon’s 
history was seized upon and rapturously applauded by all the Kings 
and Hereditary Princes present. Napoleon saw a great deal of 
Goethe, and spoke to him of all his works, and particularly of 
Werther, which he said he had read with great pleasure,—‘ Malgré 
qu’il n’en aimait pas la fin, que ce n’était pas une fin.’ Goethe 
laughed. ‘Mais non,’ said Napoleon, ‘j’aurais voulu que vous 
eussiez fait une fin, une veritable fin.’ Goethe laughed again. ‘ Mais 
de quoi riez-vous, donc?’ said Napoleon. ‘ Ah, sire!’ said Goethe, 
‘j’aurais cru que vous, surtout, n’auriez point voulu de fin 4 un 
Roman.’” 
Another of Talleyrand’s stories about Napoleon records the 
Emperor’s love for theology, a fact we do not remember to have 
seen recorded elsewhere. ‘‘ Napoleon,” he said, “ was passion- 
ately fond of theological subjects, and discussed them constantly 
with three Bishops (whom he named, but whose titles I forget). 
Louis XVIII., on arriving at Paris, was greatly surprised to 
find the ante-library of the Emperor’s cabinet to consist princi- 
pally of books on theological subjects, and these were his 
favourite study. I asked Talleyrand if he thought Napoleon 
was croyant. He answered, ‘Je suis porté a croire qu’il était 
croyant, mais il avait le got de ces sujets.’” Lady Enfield 
adds, in a note, that he said of himself, “ D’ailleurs, je ne suis 
pas privé de toute croyance religieuse.’” We must refer our 
readers to the book itself for several other good sayings of the 
great wit. Among the most interesting recorded are, a mot 
concerning Lady Holland, a story of M. de Narbonne, an esti- 
mate of the character of Louis XVIII. and of that monarch’s 
proficiency in taking off his hat, Talleyrand’s account of his first 
interview with Barras, of his appointment to the Directory, of 
the kind of language which was used at its meetings, and of the 


.| beauty of the women who used to assemble every evening 


“chez Barras,” Madame Tallien, Madame Recamier, Madame 
d’Abrantes, 

Mr. Greville during his residence in Paris became, of course, 
intimately acquainted with the chief figures in politics during 
the reign of Louis Philippe, and his account of the gossip of 
Paris salons during the two years before the Revolution of 1848 
is full of interest, to those who care to follow minutely the 
history of that period. The series of attacks on the life of the 
King which he recounts serve to remind us that such crimes 
were in reality more common in the last generation, than under 
those wild schemes of socialism which hide with a veil of 
sophistry the misery and discontent of the more desperate 
classes of society in our generation. In the days when the little 
Bourbon thrones of Italy were falling fast, the Duke of Lucca’s 
action caused some remark and amusement. That Sovereign 
decamped from Lucca with all his plate and valuables, 
appointing a Regency, and leaving a protest against the 
acts of Liberalism to which he had just before consented. “ As 
the Times justly observes, for resolutely fighting when he ought 
to yield, and for running away when he should stand, there is 
nothing like a Bourbon.” 

It is, perhaps, only fair, in criticising Mr. Greville’s Diary, 
to quote his own opinion on the subject of what a diary should 
be: it does credit to his good taste and good feeling that he 
never, for the sake of being amusing, indulged in scandalous or- 
ill-natured stories. Perhaps there is the least possible reflection 
on his brother’s less scrupulous style implied in the following 
entry :—“In the evening, I went to the Granvilles’, where I 
found Charles reading his journal aloud, and we discussed 
what was and what was not worth recording in adiary. When 
I am writing my journal, I generally feel that what will be 
hereafter most amusing is generally that which had best not be 
recorded ; and then, what is important to-day is trite to-morrow. 
We live so fast.” 

We can only end our survey of the Diary by referring shortly 
to one or two of the many interesting subjects which find their 
place in the journal. The little notices of the Duke of Wellington 
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scattered up and down are always good and appreciative. Many 
people will be interested to read of Wellington’s first and only 
meeting with Nelson. The account of the death of Huskisson 
given to Mr. Greville by Mrs, Ireland Blackburne (to whose 
house he was carried) is curious; he appears to have several 
times expressed to her his satisfaction that he had shaken hands 
‘with the Duke of Wellington on the morning of the accident. 
We may add that the work of editing has been efficiently and 
unostentatiously accomplished by Lady Enfield, whose reserve 
as regards foot-notes cannot be too highly commended. 





THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS.* 


Turis is as good a book of travels as we have met with for a long 
time. It combines the qualities of brevity, clearness, and 
interestingness, and though it contains an account of the most 
sensational mountain experience ever undergone, it is singularly 
free from sensational writing. It is, too, conspicuous among the 
lucubrations of the Alpine Club for the absence both of gush, 
and of that peculiar humour which generally makes the accounts 
of mountain expeditions which adorn the Alpine Journal, in 
which a great part of this book first appeared, so deplorably dull. 

The great object of Mr. Green’s voyage was the ascent of 
Mount Cook, the monarch of mountains, in what are somewhat 
absurdly called the Southern Alps. Mount Cook does not stand 
where he did in the scale of height. He used at one time to be 
called 17,000 feet ; even as late as 1875, in the official handbook 
for New Zealand, he was put at 14,000 feet; but in 1881, 
his exact measurement was taken trigonometrically, and he has 
been found to be only 12,349 feet. He can no longer, there- 
fore, boast of being taller than the European monarch, or even 
of being quite in the first class of Alpine summits. Still, bis 
height is very respectable, and in the way of his surround. 
ings he beats all his European rivals. The Tasman glacier 
is eighteen miles long and three miles wide, while tlhe great 
ice-stream of Switzerland, the Aletsch, is only fifteen miles 
Jong, and never more than a mile wide. Nor can the Swiss 
mountains boast that they roll their ice-streams within a 
quarter of a mile of the sea, and that the ocean is clearly visible 
from their tops, as can their New Zealand rivals. On the 
other hand, the Swiss Alps possess in abundance that great 
essential to fine scenery, “good hotels in the foreground,” 
which are conspicuous by their absence in New Zealand, unless 
a hotel twenty miles or so away could be taken into the picture. 
But it is the little hardships and unpleasantnesses which make 
travels easy and pleasant both to write and to read, and there- 
fore from the literary, whatever it may be from the artistic, 
point of view, the absence of the hotels is not a matter of regret 
for Mr. Green, or for us. 

Mr. Green was singularly lucky, too, in the unpleasantnesses he 
experienced on his voyage out. He went in a different ship and 
by a different route from his guides, Boss, the landlord of the 
Bear, at Grindelwald, and Kaufmaun; who, by the way, after 
having helped Mr. Green up Mount Cook, are now assisting Mr. 
Graham in the exploration of the peaks of the Abode of Snow 
itself. The guides went safely and quickly through the Suez 
Canal. Mr. Green went round the Cape, and passed through 
the awful ordeal of quarantine, owing to an outbreak of small- 
pox in the ship. At the Cape they were not allowed to land, 
and had to get their coal in mid-sea, from coal hulks sent out 
to them, which had themselves to undergo quarantine before 
they were used again. .On arriving in Australia, they were not 
allowed to go up to Melbourne, but sent to the Quarantine 
Hospital at Point Nepean, where a part of the peninsula was 
fenced off for the purpose. The arrangements on their first 
landing seemed eminently qualified to make as many people ill as 
possible, owing to no food being supplied for twenty-four hours 
after they arrived, and even afterwards “the hours for meals were 
never fixed, dinner being served any time between one and seven 
p.m.” Here Mr. Green, having gone out with a friend for a night 
or two inthe“ bush,” narrowly escaped terminating his attempt 
on Mount Cook by an incarceration in Australia for running 
away from quarantine. When at last they were set free from 
quarantine, the voyage to New Zealand must have been ample 
recompense for the previous discomforts. The ship on its way 
visited the Sounds of the South Island, which alone would be 
worth a 12,000 miles’ voyage to see :— 


“In Milford Sound, vertical cliffs rise for thousands of feet on 
either hand...... Waterfalls resembling the Staubbach came 








down the cliffs from far above the clouds, and were blown away into 
spray, while in mid-air, by the fury of the storm. Wherever vegeta. 
tion could get a footing on these immense precipices, lovely tree 
ferns and darker shrubs grew in profusion, all dripping with moisture, 
and running up the cliffs in long strips of verdure, till lost to our view 
aloft in the torn, white mists. ..... The totara pines, draped with 
festoons of grey lichens, contrasted well with the soft green of the 
great fern fronds, and formed a suitable background to the scarlet 
blossoms of the rata, which here and there lit up the upper surface 
of the forest with patches of intense colour.” 

But the best bit of all was in the George Sound :— 

“When about twelve miles from the sea we reached the inner 
sanctuary, a fitting home of the nymphs...... The screw ceased 
its motion, the eddy of the fall drew us along; grazing the rocks, and 
trees, which hung their branches almost over our deck, we slipped 
past a point and entered a little basin. Immediately before us the 
foaming fall plunged into the Sound, filling the air with its roar. For 
a@ moment we felt as if we were at the bottom of a deep well, so 
small was the patch of sky overheard, the walls of forest all around 
rising rapidly for 3,000 or 4,000 feet. The next moment the eddy 
swept us into the main current of the fall, and though the Te Anan 
was a vessel of some 1,500 tons burden, she was instantly spun round 
and drifted ont of the sacred spot.” 

Mount Cook himself produced nothing so splendid as this. 
Indeed, the main interest of the struggle with him consists in 
the preliminary difficulties the party had to undergo. They were 
nearly drowned in the Hooker and Tasman rivers, before they 
could get on to the lower slopes of the mountain. They 
formed five different camps, having to go over the same 
ground two or three times a day, so as to carry up the 
requisite stores. They tried three different routes, before 
they could hit on the right one. When at length they found 
the only possible track, they were overtaken by storm before 
they could get within sight of the final plateau. Having started 
at six a.m., at eleven a.m. they had to leave their provisions 
behind. At six p.m., when they reached the top ridge, which 
had promised to lead them to the summit, they came to a break 
in the cornice of snow. “ A bergschrund broke through it. There 
was no open crevasse, but a step down off the cornice of five or 
six feet, a jut, and then a step up of eight feet,” and wind and 
rain blowing harder than ever. They then exercised a wise dis- 
cretion, which nothing but the thought that it was their last 
chance ought to have prevented them from exercising earlier, 
and they turned back, leaving the actual crown of the monarch 
undesecrated by the hand or foot of man. But coming down 
was, as usual, worse than going up, and ended in their spending 
the night standing, as depicted in the frontispiece, “on a little 
ledge less than two feet wide and sloping outwards, so that we 
had to hold on with our hands,” 10,000 feet above the sea and 
5,000 feet above the line of perpetual snow, without food, wet 
through, and having to go on stamping with their feet all 
night to prevent being overtaken by the sleep of death. The 
night, however, passed, and at half-past eight next morning, 
narrowly escaping an avalanche, they got back to food, 
having fasted for twenty-two hours. At half-past seven in 
the next evening they reached their camp, and their “long 
expedition of sixty-two hours was over.” There is nothing in 
the history of Alpine climbing to compare with this awful ex- 
perience. We should have to go to Arctic voyages to find its 
parallel in endurance amid ice and snow, but the additional 
horror of imminent danger in holding on to a rock above a 
precipice all night, puts it even beyond the most thrilling tales 
of Arctic adventures. The names of Mr. Green and his com- 
panions ought to take rank in New-Zealand story only second 
to those of Tasman and Cook. 





THREE NOVELS.* 
In spite of provoking inequalities of style and of several absurdi- 
ties of plot, Dr. MacDonald’s new novel is a stronger and more 
careful piece of work than some of the fictions he has recently 
produced. One gets a little tired, indeed, of Donal Grant him- 
self, the shepherd-student who has succeeded Malcolm in the 
author’s affections, with his misty and rather assertive 
Celtic Broad Churchism, his long lectures and dreamy 
“cracks ” with inspired shoemakers and wicked aristocrats. 
It is hardly possible, too, not to wish that he had 
talked a little less and acted a little more, even if he had 
lost his Aurelian equanimity, and thrashed the young villain 
of the story, popularly, but erroneously, styled Lord Forgue, 





* Donal Grant. By George MacDonald, LL.D. 3 vols. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 1885. 

Annan Water: a Romance. By Robert Buchanan. 3 vols. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1883. 
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within an inch of his life. Yet Donal has spiritual and other 
force, and Dr. MacDonald provides a good foil to him in the 
Earl of Morven, to whose second (but illegitimate) son Davie, a 
chain of ludicrously improbable circumstances makes him tutor. 
Such a marvellously rotten moral nature we have not come 
across in fiction for a long time. Lord Morven ill-treats, in a 
scientifically fiendish way, the lady who is the mother of 
his sons, and whom there is no adequate reason for his 
not marrying. He brings up his sons in the belief that 
they are legitimate, and one of them develops in conse- 
quence into almost as great a scoundrel as himself. He 
tries to injure his niece by means of the drugs with which 
he has systematically poisoned himself, and he even attempts 
to murder her. There is, too, a Radcliffian eeriness about 
his castle, with its mysterious noises, secret passages, and 
buried rooms, which is rather enjoyable, after a “course” of 
the common-place South- Kensington interiors that figure in so 
many of the novels of the period. One or two of the minor 
characters are well drawn, such as the housekeeper at Castle 
Morven, and Andrew, a philosophic, though long-winded cobbler. 
But Davie, the good and plastic boy whom the Marcus Aurelius of 
a tutor tries to mould into an Antoninus Pius, is lamentably 
deficient in genuine boyishness. Lady Arctura, the niece of 
the superhumanly bad eari, is a very poor creation; and 
Dr. MacDonald draws too largely on his readers’ reserves of 
credulity, in allowing her to marry and settle her property on 
Donal, before her death, apparently for no other reason than 
to show how easy self-renunciation comes to his hero. Factor 
Graeme, who becomes earl in the end, and administers the 
Morven estates, with Donal as‘his guide, philosopher, and friend, 
has more reality than the ghostly Arctura; and one likes him 
all the better, and finds him all the more a man of the 
world, that he has an impatient temper. Dr. MacDonald makes 
his “ orthodox” people, and especially a narrow-minded Miss 
Carmichael, unnecessarily offensive; and Donal would have 
been all the better, if he had not posed as a mild “heretic.” 
David Elginbrod is well enough, once in a way; but copies of 
him become almost odious. When all this is said, however, it 
must be allowed that Donal Grant is a readable story, contains 
many sound moral sentiments well expressed, and is compara- 
tively free from the sickly religiosity which has been such an 
unpleasant feature in some of its author’s more recent works. 
But is it too late to hope that Dr. MacDonald may give us a 
Scotch story the characters in which will refrain from preaching, 
and from wearing their ethical theories on their sleeves ? 


Annan Water is deserving of special notice, if only because 
it indicates a line of literary work in which its author might 
excel, if he would concentrate his powers and write slowly. Mr. 
Buchanan has failed in several things, but Annan Water, which, 
if not so powerful as The Shadow of the Sword, is much more 
enjoyable, proves that he could produce a guod Scotch story, if 
he did his best. This venture is by no means a perfect success. 
There are far too many evidences in it of haste in writing, and in 
plot-construction. There is an ugly story of the “ bar-sinister ” 
sort, which Mr. Buchanan should have spared his heroine from 
hearing in girlhood; and he gives some repulsive and not very 
artistic sketches of Paris at the time of the Commune, which do 
notimprove his tale. The Doric in it is not quite unexceptionable, 
and any one who knows the town of Dumfries, which plays an 
important part in the life of Marjorie Annan, will scarcely recog- 
nise its characteristics in the glimpses Mr. Buchanan gives of 
it. The final disappearance of Caussiditre, French teacher, 
Communist, and traitor, is brought about with clumsy haste. 
But a Scotch minister—rather of fifty years ago than of the 
present time, however,—and still more, a “‘ Minister’s man,” are 
much above the average of characters in Scotch fiction. Mar- 
jorie Annan herself, although she has scarcely spirit enough for 
a Scotch “lassie,” is a good sketch. But Mr. Buchanan has 
put all, or nearly all, his force into her mother; this proud, 
passionate, merciless woman is a true child of the hot Border. 
In the first half of the work, also, full artistic justice is done 
to Léon Caussidiére, Marjorie’s rascally lover and husband. 
Subsequently, however, he coarsens far too rapidly into 
a brutal villain. We welcome “ Marjorie Annan” mainly as a 
promise of better, and it is to be hoped also fewer, things from 
Mr. Buchanan. 

A section of the novel-reading public manifestly has faith in 
“Holme Lee,” and ought not to be disappointed with Loving 
and Serving. It has, indeed,no plot to speak of, and there appears 
no good reason why the young lady with the absurd name of Mary 





Martha and her slightly selfish railway engineer, George Marriott, 
should not have been married in the first volume, instead of 
merely finding themselves within a measurable distance of union 
at the end of the last. Loving and Serving contains no more sen- 
sational incident than the report of a shipwreck, which is soon 
proved to have no foundation. None of the characters in the 
story rises much above the lawn-tennis level of humanity—we 
learn, by the way, that “lawn-tennis shoes are the despair of 
pretty feet ’”’—and fastidious or robust critics will find in Loving 
and Serving too much dress-making and millinery, and “ pretty 
pieces by Schubert.” Then there are pages on pages of prattle 
like this :— 

“T do not even know who lives in our dear, old home at Stockleigh. 
Those were the days of pluralities, when I was a girl. Papa was vicar 
of Hardenware, but he did not reside; he left a curate in charge, 
and we lived at Stockleigh, of which he was also rector. Our house 
and garden were in a sheltered scoop of the hills, facing to the south ; 
I have never seen such roses anywhere else as grew in our garden $ 
there is something in the soil and aspect of Stockleigh that favours 
roses quite remarkably. It was a lovely spot, and the church only 
a stone’s throw away. Mamma was very fond of it. Papa and 
mamma are both buried in the churchyard, and so is Uncle James, 
who died at our house...... There is a brass to your father’s 
memory in the chancel. Uncle Richard put it up at his own expense.’” 
But then it is “all so natural,” and perfectly innocent. 
“Holme Lee” writes with more than ordinary care, and holds 
the mirror up to a little of nature and a good deal of affectation 
faithfully enough. Whether this is worth doing is another 
question. “Holme Lee” must look after her English. 
“Prankishly”” is a dubious adverb, and “accost” (as in 
“ George’s accost was frank”) is not a noun at all, 


MR. FURNEAUX’S ANNALS OF TACITUS.* 


WE have been kept waiting for this edition of the Annals for @ 
long time, not less, to use an appropriate quotation, than 
“ quindecim annos, grande mortalis aevi spatium.” The fault 
has not been in Mr. Furneaux, who has been but recently called 
to undertake a task originally entrusted to another ; nor, indeed, 
in the authorities of the University Press, except it be 
in the first selection of an editor who was scarcely likely to 
execute the work speedily. The delay, however caused, has 
been inconvenient; and we therefore welcome the more heartily 
the first instalment of Mr. Furneaux’s work. It is fully 
worthy, we hasten to say, of the occasion, and takes high rank 
among recentcontributions to Classical scholarship in England. 

The Prolegomena are ample in amount and excellent in 
quality. Of textual criticism little is said. We gather that Mr. 
Furneaux has not personally examined the sole manuscript 
authority which exists for the six books included in this volume. 
The second chapter gives in a convenient form the proofs, chiefly 
of the nature of coincidences, which confirm the genuineness of 
the Annals, assailed rot many years ago in an elaborate work 
which our readers will probably remember. It would be possible, 
doubtless, to collect a somewhat striking catalogue of errors 
found in the book, errors, too, of a character which a writer 
with such opportunities of information would not be likely to 
make. We do not attach any weight to the hypothesis which 
attributes one of the greatest works of classical antiquity to the 
ingenuity of Poggio; but the argument is strong enough to 
suggest a doubt whether the criticism of demolition has not 
been used too freely in other directions. Chapters iii. and iv., 
dealing with the sources of information open to the historian, 
and with his method of dealing with them, are satisfactory. 
High praise also is due to the fifth chapter, “ On the Syntax 
and Style of Tacitus, with Especial Reference to the Annals.” 
The great difference in style between the Annals and the 
earlier writings of the historian is very properly insisted upon. 
The Carlyle of the Latter-day Pamphlets is not more different 
from the Carlyle who contributed in earlier days to the 
British and Foreign Quarterly, than is the Tacitus of the 
Dialogue on Famous Orators from the Tacitus of the 
Annals. On this matter of style little remained to be 
noted that might not be found in Béttiger and Drager; but 
Mr. Furneaux’s arrangement is excellent, and his exposition 
clear. Nothing that has hitherto been written about Tacitus 
will be found more helpful to the student than these tersely 
expressed and well-ordered pages. Chapters on the “ Constitu- 
tion of the Early Principate,” “Rome under Augustus and 
Tiberius,” and “The Estimate in Tacitus of the Character and 
Personal Government of Tiberius,” follow. The last of these 





* The Annals of Tacitus. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Henry 
Furneaux, MA. Vol.I. BooksI.-VI, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1884, 
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three is especially noteworthy. The tendency of recent opinion 
on this subject has certainly been to reverse the popular 
jadgment, which had long denounced Tiberius as one of the 
most vicious and cruel of tyrants. The tendency has led to 
conclusions that are little less than extravagant, especially 
where it has been accentuated by political prepossessions. Mr. 
Furneaux sums up the case with intelligence and impartiality. 
Tacitus, after all, must be our chief authority for the facts of 
the case, and Tacitus must be skilfully and patiently cross- 
examined, only the cross-examination must be that of the judge, 
and not of the advocate. We cannot do better than quote part of 
the summary of the investigation, as it is given on pp. 135-6 :— 

‘‘We have on the whole the character of a prince whose friends 
might well have written ‘infelix vitae diuturnitate,’ upon his epitaph. 
Had he died in the lifetime of Augustus, general opinion would have 
‘pronounced him ‘imperii capax.’ At the end of eight years’ rule he 
‘would have left a name among the best princes of the second rank. 
Even at seventy his memory would have escaped the worst stains 
‘cast upon it. Yet, had he lived throughout up to the level of his 
best time, his want of originality and self-reliance, his pedantic 
adherence to the ideas of his predecessor, would have made it no 
more than a period of good administration withont advance; and a 
rule which in duration is equalled by none till Antoninus Pius, and 
exceeded by none till Constantine, would provably have been 
barren of historical interest. To waive all comparison with the great 
names of Roman Imperialism, even a much weaker ruler, Claudius, 
has left his mark more on the history of the empire. Nor is a change 
of character, even late in life, in his case difficult to explain. At 
the best, his virtues were those of the subject or subordinate ruler 
rather than of the autocrat; and the principate found him timid, 
irresolute, and self-distrustful, when he had no superior to rely upon. 
Hence the necessity always, in estimating his conduct, to allow for 
the influence of some stronger will, such as the imperiousness of his 
mother, or the craft of Seianus; and hence, when all these were 
removed, the neglect even of routine duties for want of a trusted 
adviser at his side. Hence again the sense of isolation redoubling his 
fears, and making him see afresh enemy at every turn, who must be 
struck down to make life safe to him.”’ 


A ninth and concluding chapter of the “ Introduction” sets 
forth the intricate relationships of the family of Augustus. 
These would have been more clearly displayed, we think, in 
three than in two stemmata. 


The annotation of the text is, as far as we have been able to 
examine it, exact in scholarship, at once concise and clear, and 
omitting little or nothing that requires elucidation. The some- 
what difficult sentence at the beginning of i., 41, appears rightly 
punctuated thus,—* Non florentis Caesaris neque suis in castris, 
set velut in urbe victa facies; gemitusque ac planctus etiam 
militum aures oraque advertere: progrediuntur contuberniis.” 
Mr. Furneaux judiciously follows Gronovius in disconnecting 
facies from Caesaris,—* the aspect of affairs,” &c. Later on, in 
the same chapter, he brackets et, in “ pergere ad Treveros [et] ex- 
ternae fidei,” but thinks that the passage even then needs emen- 
dation, the suggested zeugma of “ externae fidei [committi] ” 
being too harsh even for Tacitus in his most eccentric mood. 
We must take exception to the translation of vetita versura, in 
vi., 16, by “all loans on interest were forbidden.” Why should 
Tacitus have used versura out of its common sense? And is it 
likely that Tacitus believed in an absolute prohibition of in- 
terest which Livy himself, as Mr. Furneaux sees, thought 
improbable? Verswra means the borrowing from B to pay the 
capital and interest due to A. This process would, by a very 
easy transition, come to mean borrowing the necessary sum from 
A himself. This would be equivalent to paying compound in- 
terest ; and we see no reason for departing from this commonly 
accepted signification of the term in the passage referred to. 
If the proceedings which caused so much trouble and alarm in 
financial circles at Rome were based on a law, which, of 
course, must have been obsolete, which forbade all “ loans 
on interest,” not only “a large proportion of loans,” as Mr. 
Furneaux puts it, in one of his notes, but all loans what- 
ever must have been illegal. Lending money without in- 
terest was a proceeding which even the philosophers, with all 
their theoretic objections to money, could scarcely have recom- 
mended. In iv., 33, we should translate arguens, in “ gloria ac 
virtus infensos habet, ut nimis ex propinquo diversa arguens,” 
accusing, or perhaps by convicting, rather than criticising. In 
chapter xxxii. of the same book, where Tacitus compares the 
sad monotony of his subject with the rich variety enjoyed by 
previous writers, we take egressu to mean escape, rather than 
“room to expatiate” or “digression.” He had nothing to 
write about but civil and domestic troubles; they also some- 
times dealt with the same subjects, but always libero egressu. 
They were not compelled to deal with them. They could escape 





from them, when they pleased. With the other meanings given 
to egressu, there seems to be little force in libero. 

We might, of course, find other passages in which we differ 
from Mr. Furneaux, but we know of nothing that tends to 
impair our high appreciation of his work. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_@—— 


The British Quarterly.—The first article in the number is an able 
survey of Mr. Gladstone’s political career. It is not, perhaps, easy 
to say much that is new upon this theme, for no statesman has ever 
been more discussed, more heartily praised, or more bitterly reviled. 
Hatred of Mr. Gladstone is, indeed, the only vestige of a creed ora 
policy that most Conservatives possess. But the reader will find thig 
an excellent summary. The other, political articles are “ Ulster and 
Home-rule,” touching on some difficult problems in Irish affairs which 
it does not fall within our province to discuss; and “A Political 
Survey of the Quarter.” The account of the results of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, in “ Palestine West of the Jordan,” is very in- 
teresting. In “Recent Theories of the Pentateuch,” the destructive 
criticisms—for criticism that assigns a late date is, to a certain extent, 
destructive—are combated. Important questions are mooted in 
“ Lay and Medical Functions in Hospital Administration,” the chief 
contention being for a permanent element of medical superintend- 
ence which will supply to the management an element oj stability 
not found in the constantly renewed succession of youthful house- 
surgeons and house-physicians. The other article, full of curious 
information, is “The Inspiration of Death in Folk-lore.”’ 

In the Modern Review, Mr. Karl Pearson writes a first article on 
‘The Kingdom of God in Miinster,” an account of the Anabaptists of 
the Lutheran Reformation. Written in a vigorous style, and evidently 
out of a full knowledge of the subject, it is a notable contribution to the 
religious history of the sixteenth century. Miss Collet writes on 
“Outlines and Episodes of Brahmic History,” an essay made pecu- 
liarly appropriate by the death of _Keshub Chunder Sen since it went 
to press. Keshub Chunder Sen had, indeed, long ceased to be a ruling 
influence in the Brahmo Somaj, and his death rather clears the situa- 
tion; but it marks an epoch. It is satisfactory to hear that the 
movement is prospering, and that the reactionary conduct of one 
who was once its great leader has not injured it. Miss 
Alice Gardner writes very judiciously on “A Transition Period 
in Female Education,” and Professor Bouvier, in an essay which 
we can unreservedly commend for its moderation and courtesy, 
defends the Protestantism of Geneva against the attacks which have 
been made upon it in the Spectator and elsewhere. We cannot dis- 
cuss the subject here, but cannot help saying that some of the utter- 
ances of the Liberal ministers in Genevan pulpits have seemed some- 
what strange as proceeding from quarters that still professed to be 
Christian. Many students of the Bible will probably be surprised to 
hear from Professor Sayce that Saul, David, and Solomon were pro- 
bably not the true names of the first three Kings of Israel. Two 
other essays, ‘‘ Through the Prophets to the Law,” by Professor J. 
Estlin Carpenter, and ‘Is not all Theology Scientific?’ by R. D. 
Darbishire, make up the number. 

There has been started, in the interests of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, a monthly magazine, entitled, The Scottish Church Review, 
the first number of which (published by John Avery and Co., Aber- 
deen), is now before us. The editor, in a sufficiently modest preface, 
announces a sufficiently varied programme. It is hardly fair to judge 
of a venture of this kind simply by its first number, but we should 
say there is a danger that it may become a receptacle for sermons and 
lectures. Thus, ‘‘ Chrysostom as an Orator,” by the Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s, is decidedly dry; and ‘‘The Nobleman’s Son at Caper- 
naum”’ scarcely deserved printing, in spite of the references in it to 
Canon Farrar. Of decidedly more interest to laymen are, ‘‘ How the 
Work at a Church Orphanage Grew,” and a lucid and good-natured 
review of “Max O’Rell,” under the title of “A Frenchman’s Im- 
pressions of England.’’ The Scottish Church Review will, of course, 
be what its editor can make it; meanwhile, it deserves a word of 
encouragement, as a sign of activity on the part of the body from 
which it comes, which is all the more remarkable when one remem- 
bers the size of that body. 

Scraps. By Lord Saltonn. 2 vols. (Longmans.)—These Scraps, 
or, as the author puts it in his second title, ‘Scenes, Tales, and 
Adventures from the Memories of my Earlier Days,” consist mainly 
of military and sporting reminiscences. As Lord Saltoun seems 
never to have had any opportunity of going on active service, the 
military reminiscences and the sporting are very much the same 
thing, only that the scene is changed from the Highlands to foreign 
stations,—to Gibraltar, where the author’s regiment was stationed 
when he first joined the service; and to India, to which country an 
exchange took him. At Gibraltar he found fox-hunting, and in India 
all kinds of wild sport. At home in the Highlands, his themes 
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are deer-stalking, salmon-fishing, &c., though here the most interesting 
of his recollections are of “ Highland Poachers,” a class of whom he 
writes with a good- humour which is exceeding creditable in a landed 
proprietor. The book is one which is outside our critical province, 
but we can testify to its being written in a kindly and pleasant 
fashion. 

Whom Nature Leadeth. By G. Noel Hatton. 3 vols. (Longmans.) 
—Mr. Hatton, following the custom of tragedians, has mixed with the 
somewhat tragical story which forms the main action of his drama 
what may be called a comic underplot. We must own that thisis the 
only part of Whom Nature Leadeth that we have read with entire 
gatisfaction. The boisterous sisterhood of the Meredith family makes 
really excellent fan, which rises to its height when the curate, after 
gurmounting difficulties which are very humorously described, makes 
a proposal to one of them. The tragedy itself, if we may so call it, 
we do not care about. The story wants cohesion; our attention is 
distracted by irrelevant issues. When it should be concentrated on 
the heroine, it is called off to personages who might, with no small 
advantage, have been dispensed with. Some, at least, of the faults 
are faults on the right side. The writer has, anyhow, abundance of 
material. He feels that he has something to say, and is in too great 
ahurry to say it all. But there is distinct evidence of literary power, 
and promise that something much better may be accomplished here- 
after. 


Bouquet. By William Bayley. (Bayley.)—There is no lack of 
elegant workmanship in this volume. Bat Mr. Bayley, though he 
can write pretty verse on occasions, is too apt to be diffuse. The 
fragment of Pindar, e.g., that is commonly placed first of the Dirges» 
and consists of nine lines, he expands into thirty. Still, the effect 
és pleasing, as, for instance, in the following :— 


** And beds of purple roses 
Their city walls enfold, 
And bowers, with incense laden, 
And fields, with flowers of gold. 
And with horses some and chariots, 
And some with chessmen play ; 
And some with lute and anthem 
Keep joyous holiday : 
Their tree of life so full of flower, 
So full of wealth are they.” 
The last two lines is a happy expansion of mapa 5€ cpiow edavdis 
das réSadev 8ABos. The translation from the Clouds of Aristophanes 
is still more diffuse. Indeed, there is no small part of it which we 
wholly fail to recognise in the original. The ‘“O Fons Bandusiae !” 
is expanded into seven stanzas, when the ‘ Persicos odi, puer, 
apparatus,” appears in‘a version of as many lines (there is an alterna- 
tive of double the length) ; the important epithet arta is omitted. 
Perhaps the best thing in the book is the translation from the 
Birds, from which we shall quote a part :— 


** Through the thick woodbine, leafy-tress’d, 
Let the clear descant rise, and ring 
Up to the s: ats of Zeus, and rest 
Where, golden hair’d and listening, 
Phoebus to thy sad psalm anon 
Chimes in as sad an antiphon, 
Ani sweeps the cithern, ivory-braced, 
That stirs the choir of Gods to rise, 
And tread a measure, solemn-paced, 
In cadence with thine elegies.”’ 
We omit the last three lines, because they are spoilt by a mistransla- 
tion of paxdpwy ddoAvyh, which means a shrill, clear song, and has 


nothing to do with wailing. 


The Alsatian Mountains: a Narrative of a Tour in the Vosges. By 
Katharine Lee. (Bentley and Son.)—We do not profess to look at 
this book from the point of view of a critic familiar with the scenery 
of Alsace. Whether Mrs. Lee has described the places best worth 
seeing in the Vosges, and described them well, we do not know, but 
we can see that her descriptions, whatever their intrinsic value, are 
spoilt by a desire to be amusing that pursues her like a carse, and 
by a passion that is equally strong for reviling the Germans, wherever 
she can find or make an opportunity. Readers who do not object to or 
who can put up with these drawbacks will find Mrs. Lee’s experiences 
of travel in a country which is still comparatively unspoilt by tourists, 
sufficiently readable. 


The Life of Schiller. By Heinrich Diintzer. Translated by Percy 
Pinkerton. (Macmillan.)—“ Rain fell in torrents next morning, as 
Schiller, in a chair borne by two porters in canary-coloured livery, 
was carried to Friulein Faust’s house, No. 14 Kohlenmarkt, now 
No. 4 Kérnerstrasse.’’ This is the opening of the second chapter of 
Book vi., and it is a specimen of a good deal that may be found 
in other chapters. A life that, for all the poet’s genius, was some- 
what petty, is described in wearisome detail. There are interesting 
descriptions in it; that of the Duke of Wiirtemberg’s military 
academy is such, though the picture would have been more effective if 
‘fit had been drawn in a few vigorous strokes. But the whole is most 
distinctly wearisome. As for Schiller himself, our conception of his 
character is scarcely raised by this biography. Few men, perhaps, 
could bear to have their lives set forth for all beholders in such 
detail. But Schiller suffers particularly from the solemnity with 





which his littlenesses are related by his biographer. He was foolishly 
fond of flirtations, more or less serious; and we are told again and 
again of his earnestly looking ont for a “ heart union,” and the like. 
It seems ungracious to speak so slightingly of the result of Herr 
Diintzer’s labuur, which have been, it is manifest, expended without 
stint upon his work ; bat though it is certainly curious as a minute 
study of German life, as a picture of the poet it is not a success. 
There are some noteworthy portraits and fac-similes. What is meant 
by “translating Virgil’s ‘ Aineid’ into Latin hexameters ” ? 


The Confessions of St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. (Suttaby and 
Co.)—This ‘new translation” is, we-think, a success. It claims to 
give the author’s meaning in “ the fewest and clearest words, follow- 
ing the original text as closely as possible ;” and this claim seems, as 
far as we have had leisure to compare it with the Latin, to be well 
founded. We certainly have an idiomatic, vigorous, and faithful version. 
We note that in the account, vi., 9, of the arrest of Augustine’s friend, 
Alypius, on suspicion of having stolen something from a silver- 
smith’s shop, we have the expression, “a young man, a lawyer, the 
real thief,” when the Latin (i.e., in our edition, the “ Tauchnitz”’) iss 
“adolescens quidam ex numero scholasticorum.” Alypius was him- 
self a ‘‘scholasticus,’’ one of the numerous crowd of students that 
were gathered together at the rhetorical school of Carthage. Some, 
doubtless, of this multitude, as in the universities of medizval 
Europe, were very queer fellows. A young lawyer would hardly be 
thief,—at least, in this fashion. 


Cape Cod Folks. By Sally Pratt McLean. (Griffith and Farran.) 
—In this book (which, though bearing the name of an English pub- 
lishing house, has in every respect an American aspect), we hear 
how a young lady set forth to keep school at Sandy Creek, near Cape 
Cod, and what experiences she met with. We understand that the 
book has made some stir, the Cape Cod folk thinking that they have 
been too exactly photographed. For our part, not having the 
resource of comparing the pictures with the originals, we have found 
Miss McLean’s descriptions just a little tedious. It is a curious fact 
that one reads without weariness about people who, in real life, are 
somewhat tiresome ; but then we must know the tiresome people. 
Still, there are touches both of humour and of pathos in these chapters. 
Perhaps the most laughter-moving passage that we have come across 
is this: the teacher is “ expatiating on the vastness and superiority 
of the spiritual life, compared with the earthly and carnal,” and pro- 
ceeds, “‘*‘ Now, Sophronia, you have an immortal soul?’ There was 
evidence of some faint hankering in Sophronia’s face, as she mentally 
ran over the list of her possessions. ‘ No’m,’ said she, ‘I bain’t; but 
I’ve gut a corny copia.’”’ 


Adventures in Thule. By William Black. (Macmillan.)—These 
charming ‘‘stories for boys’’ came into our hands too late to be in- 
cluded in our notices of the books of the season. And, indeed, they 
well deserve to have a place by themselves. With one of them, 
“The Four M'‘Nicolls,’’ many of our readers will be already ac- 
quainted. No one who has read about Rob M‘Nicoll, the fisher-lad, 
who so bravely helps himself and his young kinsfolk, but will like to 
hear of the doings of the other youngsters of the same breed. Colin 
M‘Calmont, who, going to frighten French fishermen from stealing 
sheep off the uninhabited island of Fariskeir, meets with a very 
strange piece of good-fortune, and Andrew Ross, who has the luck to 
stumble upon a small still (a proceeding which one would hardly 
think would make him popular), though scarcely equal to the original 
Rob, are very interesting young persons. 


The Blue Veil. By Florence Montgomery. (Bentley and Son.)— 
These ‘‘ moral tales for children ” are written with a simplicity which 
shows no small amount of skill. Archie Forbes, who may be looked upon 
as the hero (the three tales form a continuous narrative, though each 
enforces a separate lesson), is a remarkable, but. not too remarkable, 
boy. He presents an interesting contrast to the young lady of the 
blue veil, his acquaintance with whom begins so strangely and turns 
out so well. The little domestic drama which centres in these two 
is excellently contrived. Altogether, we have here a very successful 
book of its kind. 

Solar Physics; an Almanac of the Christian Era. By G. H. 
Swinton. (Allen and Co.)—Mr. Swinton’s contention, as we under- 
stand it, is that sun-spots have a great deal to do with the seasons 
and with earthquakes, a probable, and not a novel hypothesis, which 
Mr. Swinton has done well to formulate into the regularly tabulated 
form which he gives us here. Only we coald wish that his explana- 
tions had been made a little more plain. Now and then, he orna- 
ments his language in a way which scarcely increases its clearness. 
Still, he deserves our thanks for collecting with much industry and 
care a multitude of facts. 

A Newport Aquarelle. (Roberts Brothers, Boston, U.S.)—We have 
here a vivid sketch of fashionable life at an American summer resort. 
The English reader may learn how the Upper Ten of the States 
amuse themselves, and he may also learn, so far as it can be learnt 
without practice, to distinguish Boston people from New Yorkers. 
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It is interesting to know that the Boston ladies are less exigeantes 
than their New York sisters. They are very numerons, it seems; 
numbers increase competition, and competition lowers the claim on 
attention. ‘The male sex,’”’ says one of their number, “are, in our 
community, the privileged class. They are exempt from every social 
duty, and included in every social pleasure. The charities and the 
reforms are carried on by ladies, who minister to the sick and uphold 
the privileges of the criminals. We visit the hospitals and the prisons, 
pay the taxes, give the parties, oversee the schools, and keep up the 
churches.’’ Into this social picture is introduced a love-story of the 
usual kind, save that a “ Claimant’’ figures in it. American writers 
cannot know what a shudder this personage produces in English 
readers. We do not forget the hundred and seventy days (if that is 
the right number) of that most intolerable trial. 


Jenifer. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 3 vols. (F. 
V. White and Co.)—This is about as strange a story as ever was 
seriously told. Mr. Ray dies suddenly, leaving a will which gives his 
property, excepting £200 a year settled on his wife and daughter, 
and a small sum to the younger son, to his heir. The heir comes 
home, with the wife whom he has secretly married on the very day 
of his father’s death. The new mistress of the house behaves 
abominably then and afterwards, and finally drives mother and 
daughter away. Among other misdeeds, she encourages the second 
Son to marry the gamekeeper’s daughter. But there is a “rod in 
pickle” for these misdoers. There is a “sealed letter,” which the 
family lawyer is to produce three years after the father’s death. 
Three years elapse, the letter is produced, and it is found that the 
elder son is to remain in possession if he has behaved dutifully to 
his mother; otherwise, he is to yield up the property to his younger 
brother, if he has not married beneath him. Both “ifs” failing,” the 
daughter is to have it. Nobody attempts to question this mysterious 
document. Whether it was a regular will or no, it certainly had not 
been proved. Both brothers give up possession or expectation with- 
out a word, and then the lawyer magnificently says to the daughter, 
whom he is going to marry, ‘Give it back to your brother.” And 
yet some impudent American tells us that all the stories are told! 
For all this, there is some vigorous writing in the book. The lawyer’s 
position, who sees the trouble coming, is bound to keep silence, 
and cannot even propose to the woman he loves, has a certain 
dramatic force about it, or would have, if the circumstances were 
less absurd. And there is an interesting account of the heroine’s 
efforts to make a career as a public singer. One sentence we may 
take leave to quote,—‘‘ A woman who makes money pawns herself 
by marrying, and never seems able to pay up the interest, far less to 
redeem herself.”’ 


The History of the Year.—October 1st, 1882 ; September 30th, 1883. 
(Cassell and Co.)—This is the second annual volume of this publi- 
cation. It seems a well-planned and well-executed work, which can 
hardly fail to hold its place as a standard book of reference. Political 
and social history at home, in the colonies, and abroad forms natur- 
ally the larger portion of the contents. “Religion and Morals,” 
“Science,” “ Literature and Art,” “Sport and Athletics,’’ “ Fashion 
and Dress,” are treated of in successive chapters. Then follows an 
obituary. An appendix contains Parliamentary information, statistics 
of revenue, imports and exports, &c. On the whole, the proportion 
of space allotted to these several subjects, a matter second in im- 
portance only to the manner of treatment itself, is to be commended. 
If “Sport and Athletics” command more space than is given to 
* Literature,” the preponderance but too faithfully represents public 
feeling. It is not in books, but in “ equorum et gladiatorum studia” 
that the majority find their delight, the gladiatores of modern life 
being cricketers and football-players. 


Whitaker's Almanack for 1884 (Whitaker) is a publication so well 
known and so highly esteemed, that it is scarcely needful to do more 
than acknowledge the receipt of the annual volume. It contains the 
usual information, Peerage, House of Commons, Army and Navy 
List, list of Clerical Dignitaries, concise account of English Colonies 
and of Foreign States, Returns of the Board of Trade, &c., besides a 
history of the Corporation of London, a history of the Vaccination 
Laws, and much other interesting and useful matter. 


We may mention a belated “ Christmas book,’ The Garden Swing. 
(Nelson and Son.)—It is suited for quite young children, and has 
both verses, stories in prose, and pictures above the average in merit. 

New Epitions.—Mr. Matthew Arnold republishes, with a new Pre- 
face, his Literature and Dogma. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The 
substance of this isthat we must have lucidity about religion, as about 
other things; and that if we have lucidity, we shall not believe in 
miracles. ‘“ How strange,” cries Mr. Arnold, “that on me should 
devolve the office of instructing the Guardian that the fundamental 
thing for Christians is not the incarnation, but the imitation of 
Christ!” “Thing” isanambiguous word. Unquestionably, the imi- 
tation of Christ is the fundamental duty; but then the vast majority 
of Christians have believed that the duty becomes a possibility 
because of the supernatural fact on which it is grounded. Man can 





become Christ-like because of the corporate union of man with Christ, 
The more conscious he is of this union, the easier becomes the like. 
ness. Explain the union away, reduce Christ to the level of the good 
and great of the past, pare Christianity down till it becomes, what hag 
proved ineffective times without number, the following of an example 
or the fulfilling of a law, and, though the truth of the divine fact ig 
not impaired, it loses much of its power on the consciousnessof mankind, 
The Out-of-Door Life of the Rev. John Russell. (Bentley and Son.) 
—The new editions complete the memoir, which was first published in 
Mr. Russell’s life-time, with a chapter recording the incidents of the 
last years of his life. It is needless to repeat what we think of the 
memoir further than to say that it is as good as a book of the kind 
can well be. After all, it is impossible to say that Mr. Russell gave 
his life to what should have been its work. He was a remarkably 
good specimen of his class; but the class is a flagrant inconsistency 
with any theory of the functions of a Christian ministry —The 
Voyage of the ‘ Vega’ round Asia and Europe, by A. E. Nordenskidld, 
translated by Alexander Leslie (Macmillan), a smaller and cheaper 
edition, containing the greater part of this most interesting record of 
travel. We have also received Angelic Wisdom concerning the 
Divine Love and the Divine Wisdom, translated from the Latin of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, by J. Garth-Wilkinson and Rudolph L. Tafel 
(British and Foreign Swedenborg Society) ; and a new translation, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. S. Bolton, of the Maxims and Essays of La Roche. 
foucauld (Remington). 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Addison, by W. J. Courthope, cr 870 ........6.seeee 2/6 
Alexander (Mrs.), The Admiral’s Ward, cr 8vo ) 6/0 
Burton (R. F.), The Book of the Sword, royal 8v 0 & Bh send 32/0 
Burness (W.), The Equipment of the Farm, cr 8vo (Br: 2/6 
Cuinnocks (KE. J.), The Anabasis of Alexander, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Eason (C.), A Manual of Financial Railway, &e., Statistics, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 2/0 
Emerson (R. W.), Works, Vol. 1, edited by J. Morley, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) 5/0 
Goodwin (J. H.), Intellectual Principles, OE ONO ca svcnseridaeites (J. Clarke) 4/0 
Greenwood (W. H.), Steel and Iron, 12M0  ..........ccseeeeeeeeee ees "(Cassell & Co.) 50 
Ingram (J. H.), Haunted Homes, &e., of Great Britain, cr Svo (W. H. Allen) 7/6 
Johnson (W. W.), Elementary Tr eatise on Integral Calculus, 8v0 yrs 8/0 
Johnston (R. M.), Old Mark Langston, Cr 8V0 .......ceseceeeeeeeeeees (S. Low & Co.) 5/0 
Lush (M.), The Law of Husband and Wife, 8vo ..............0... (Stevens & Sons 8 
Massé (J. F. P.), A Grammar of Colloquial French, cr 8vo Relf 









Napier (T. B.), Concise Practice of Queen’s Bench, 8vo 
Otté (E. C.), A Grammar of the Danish Language, cr 8vo 
Pike (G. H.), Pity for the Perishing, er 8vo.......... 
Playfair (R. L.), The Scourge of Christendom, 8vo 
Reihl (W. H.), Culturgeschichtliche Novellen, &c., 1 
Sellar (N. Y.), Extracts from Martial, cr 80 .............cceeeee (Simp! kin & Co.) 3/6 
Symonds (J.), ‘Shakespere’ s Predecessors ia Dramatic Art .. (Smith & Elder) 16/9 
Turgener (J. 8.), First Love, GC., CP SVO.......cccrcescserseocsessersones (W.H. Allen) 6/0 
Watt (A.), The Art of Soap-Making, cr 8V0 .......ccccssesccereeceeennees (Lockwood) 9/0 
Watts (A.), A Narrative of his Life, 2 vols. Cr BVO  .........c00-.0..scesees (Bentley) 21/0 
Wilson (H. S.), Studies in History, cr 8V0...........sss0cceeeeees (Griffith & Farran) 7/6 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

















It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Established upwards of Half a Century. 
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CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 








9) LIBERTYS’ ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
NOVEL IDEAS IN 
LADIES’ WINTER OOSTUMB 
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ix lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





AUTHOR of “Mr, ISAACS,” “Dr. CLAUDIUS.” 


“Mr. Marion Crawford in his new novel, ‘To Leeward,’ has achieved his 
greatest success—indeed, it is not too much to say that this work takes a high 





place in the ranks of modern fiction.’”’—Vanity Fair, January 5th. 





TONGA 


‘Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
FOR Press and Circular, 


**Tonga maintains its reputation in 


N E U R A L G I A the treatment of Neuralgia.””—Lancet. 
s 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause 
of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 





Of all Chemists. Soie ConsigNEES— ‘ of 
- Oculist Optician, 1a OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of 8 es 
ALLEN AND HANBURYS, proven Cover, Lomnanp Sr., Loxvon. | his especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 





APOLLINARIS. hasan 





“THE QUEEN OF NESS.” 
TABLE WATERS.” 





APOLLINARIS WATER, 
which can be relied on for its 
PURITY and WHOLESOME- 


Daily News, April 17th, 1882. 


writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, but 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, 
as compared with others, is really surprising.” Similar testimonials from Ear’ 
Lindsay, F, D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known 
Tourist Agent, &c.—Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free. 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURCH STREET. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 


your Wine with 








Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 


| cough, and affecting the voice. 
THROAT Ah liggees 


| Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. In contact with the glands at 


ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 


For these symptoms use 


IRRITATION {the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, the 100 OXFORD STREET, Ww. 





AND COUGH. |«5,xtes EPPS and CO. 


| London.” 


Glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively 
healing. Sold only in boxes, 7}d; and tins, 1s 1}d, labelled 





UNDER SPECIAL MEDICAL AUTHORITY. 


Homeopathic Chemists = we: 
: HE “MONT DORE” of BOURNEMOUTH (Limited). 





| The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 


Issue of the Balance of £30,000 Six per Cent. Mortgage Debentures, in 
Bonds of £50, £100, £500, and £1,000. 


’ ahs 
ROWLANDS | no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be Payable 10 per cent. on Application, and the balance of 90 per cent. on 


had in a 


MACASSAR Sonne 


Allotment. Rather more than one-third only now remains for Subscription. 
TRUSTEES.—Sir Alfred Frederic Adolphus Slade, Bart.; Ernest Noel, Esq.» 
M.P.; Alexander E. Miller, Esq., LL.D., Q.C. 


COLOUR 
ns The Works are now approaching completion. Applications by letter will be 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. | yecgived stating the number and value of debentures required, and enclosing to 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, and 21s. Can be sent by post | the Secretary cheque for 10 per cent. payable as adeposit thereon. For prospectus 


OIL. | for 3d extra to 


A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 


and information, address the Secretary, T. C. POCOCK, Esq., 11 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., where the Trust Deed may be Saanectel 
BANKERS.—Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., and Co. 








ONDON INTERNATIONAL and 
UNIVERSAL EX#IBITION, 1884. To be 
held at the CRYSTAL PALACE, 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, Lon- 
don, will hold at the Crystal Palace an International 
Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Scientific, 
Agricultural, and Industrial Products. The Exhibi- 
tion will be opened on St. George’s Day, April 23rd, 
1884, and will remain open for a period of at least six 
months. 

Prospectuses, entry forms, and all information may 
be obtained from the Executive Commissioner, or any 
of the Official Agents, 

GEURGE COLLINS LEVEY, 
Executive Commissioner, 
19 and 21 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

G.GORDON CLEATHER, 

Manager, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The TWENTY-SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. From 10 till 5. 
Admission, 1s ; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL 
COLOURS, Piccadilly. 
Galleries illuminated on dark days, and after 3 p.m. 
everyday. Open from 10 a.m.to6p.m. Admission, 
1s; Illustrated Catalogue, 1s; Season Ticket, 5s. 











UEEN’S COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 

LECTURES to STUDENTS above 18 years of 
age. During the LENT TERM, which begins 
JANUARY 2lst, COURSES of TEN WEEKLY LEC- 
TURES will be GIVEN in DIVINITY, HISTORY, 
LITERATURE, LANGUAGES, MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC, by the Principal 
(Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies), Professor Leathes, D.D., 
Rev. B. H. Alford, Professor Henry Morley, Rev. J. 
de Soyres, M. Kastner, Dr. Weil, Rev. A. W. Milroy, 
Dr. Browne, Mr. Rankine, Professor W. H. H. 
Hudson, Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., Mr. J. 

‘Thomson, Rev. G. Henslow, and Mr. Gadsby. 

The Rey. A. Ainger will be unable to give his 
Course this Term. Fee for each Course, £1 1s ; Com- 
pounding Fee, £4 4s. 

The Syllabus of the Higher Course may be obtained 
from the Secretary. The Lady Resident will be at 
the Office to answer inquiries. 


A N INDIAN CIVILIAN (Retired), 

and B.A. of London (Classical Hononrs), would 

be glad to READ for a few hours daily in Classics or 

odern Languages.—Address, “H. P.,” 6 Trouville 
Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


OITRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr, and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application, 











EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 
next division. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 


sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all fature Loading. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 
the assured. 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 
surrender values. 








Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 





COLLINSON AND LOCK. 


NOTICE.—In consequence of Alterations to these Premises, Messrs. COLLINSON 
and LOCK beg to OFFER a PART of their Large STOCK of Fine 
FURNITURE, at a substantial REDUCTION in the PRICES. Itcom- 
prises Cabinets, Sideboards, Bureaux, Fancy Tables and Chairs, luxurious 
Easy Chairs, and Bedroom Furniture; and each piece is perfect in Style 
and Workmanship. 

Messrs. C. and L. have also a small but choice Collection of Old Fur- 
niture, Old Marquetrie Clocks, Embroideries, Oriental Rugs, and other 
Ornamental Items. 





109 Fleet Street, London. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP in GERMAN. |. ; 

Applications are invited for this post, which will 
fall vacant at Easter. Residence for the Summer 
Term to commence April 21st. The Lecturer will 
receive a fixed Stipend of £40 per annum, together with 
all the Fees received from Students attending his 
Classes, except during the hours required by the 
College (at present, 15 weekly).. The Lecturer is free 
to undertake private study or teaching. 

Full particulars furnished by the REGISTRAR, to 
whom all applications and testimonials must be sent 
on or before February 9th. : 

Proficiency in Anglo-Saxon (though not necessarily 
essential) will be taken into account, and should 
stated in the testimonials. 


RAS». by an English Tutor, in 
GERMANY, a GERMAN with EXPERIENCE 
in TUITION, who can teach Mathematics and 
Geometrical Drawing. Good references necessary. 
Testimonials not returned.—‘‘H. B. C.,” care of 
BICKERS and SONS, Leicester Square, London. 


LADY and GENTLEMAN living 

in the country, in the healthiest part of West- 
moreland, would be glad to TAKE CARE of ONE or 
TWO CHILDREN, from 7 to 10 years old, and to 
educate them with their own children. Good 
references given and required.—Address, Mrs. F, E. 
SHEPHERD, Greystone, Holme, Westmoreland, 











— AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &., 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 

CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

The Right Hon. the KARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diplo.na, &., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 29th. 


‘A N_ ENGL (M.A. 





A N ENGLISH RECTOR 

Camb.), at present in Italy, and whose wife is 
preparing to immediately join him for a three or four 
months’ tour, will be glad to give ESCORT and the 
benefit of special experience, derived during several 
in that country, to a GENTLEMAN, or to 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE. 


The instruction given is arranged to fit an Engineer 
for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
Sixty Students wiil be admitted in September next. 
Age, over 17 and under 21. For competition among 
them the Secretary of State will offer Thirteen 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment, and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment. The College Prospectus gives full particulars. 

Apply to the Secretary, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 


GcHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS. 


Principat—Mrs. CASE. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS January 22nd, 1884, 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 





T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 

CO, (Limited), ST. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, ST. 
ANDREWS, N.B. 

Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student of 
Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN a thorough 
Education at a moderate cost. House Girls received 
from the age of Nine. NEXT TERM begins on 
January 18th. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, 
8.W. Conducted by Mrs. Sutton. Thorough Prepara- 
tion for the Pub'ic Schools. Re‘crences to Parents. 
The LENT TERM will begin on MONDAY, January 
21st. Prospectuses on application. 
I I LMESDALE HOUSE, Burgess 
Hill, Sussex—Mr. 8S. McC. HILL, M.A. 
(formerly Scholar of Balliol College), PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The NEXT 
TERM begins JANUARY 25th. Prospectus on 
application. 


ADLEY COLLEG E.— 
ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, at 

least, value £50, £50, £30, and £20, res;ectively on 
June 20th. For Boys under l4on January Ist, 1884.— 
For further particulars, apply the Rev. the 


WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
Kx ING’S COLLEGE, London. 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 
5 Observatory Avenue, Campden Hill, W. 

The LENT TERM commences on MONDAY, 
January 21st. 

For Prospectuses, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
above address. 

The Rev. Dr. WACE, D.D., Principal of King’s 
College, will carry on the Lectures hitherto given by 
Dr. BARRY on Holy Scripture and Church History, 
commencing on January 2]st. 


( 1 IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School F.es, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum, Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins JANUARY 22nd. 


OME for LOST DOGS, Battersea 
Park Road, South Lambeth, 8.W.—Persons 
desirous of PURCHASING DOGS, either as house- 
hold pets, yard dogs, or for sporting purposes, should 
pay a visit to the above Establishment, where several 
Hundred Dogs are always on View, many of which 
are to be sold at low prices. Apply between 10 and 
4, except Sundays. T. SCOBORIO, Manager. 
STRAY CATS are now received into the Home; also 
CATS as Boarders. 


OVER COLLEGE. 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, worth 
from £40 to £10 10s a year, will be offered at Easter, 
There are also Scholarships of £50, tenable at the 
Universities. 
NEXT TERM will COMMENCE January 22nd. 
Board, £46 6s. Tuition from 13 to 18 Guineas. 
For particulars, apply to Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., Hon. Sec. 























RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 

to order. Price L‘st forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Stieet, Leeds, 





take charge of a STUDENT WISHFUL to TRAVEL, 
Reference kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Manchester.—Address, until 23rd inst., to rs. 
LUND, St. John’s Rectory, Cheetham, Manchester ; 
or to E. HEALEY, Esq., Oakfield, Little Woolton, 
near Liverpool. 


Bricuton COLLEGE. 


PRINCIPAL. 
Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen's College, 
Oxford. 
VicE-PRINCIPAL. 
Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

The College has a Junior Department, and a Junior 
House for Boys under 13. 

Houses, at moderate as well as at higher rentals, 
can be cbtained in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the College. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 
January 25th. : 
F. W. MADDEN, M.RB.A.S., Secretary. 








[HE GROCERS’ Company, 


SCHEME for ENCOURAGEMENT of 0 
RESEARCH in SANITARY SCIENOM AL 


With a view to encourage the making of exact 
researches into the Causes of important Diseases, and 
into the means by which they may he prevented or 
obviated, the GROCERS’ COMPANY offer for Com. 
petition three RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS, each 
of the value of £250 per annum, tenable for one 
with eligibility for reappointment. The Court of the 
Company intend to Sa to two of these Scholar. 
ships in May next, and persons who may wish to offer 
themselves as candidates for appointment at that 
time are invited to make their applications not later 
than the last day of April. The Scholarships are 
open only to British subjects under the age of 35,— 
Applications, stating age, must be by letter, addressed 
to the CLERK of the GROCERS’ COMPANY 
Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C.; from whom, in the 
meantime, particulars as to the conditions of ghe 
appointments can be obtained on written application, 

Under the same scheme, and with the same object 
in view, the Grocers’ Company have offered for com. 
petition, once in every four years, a Discovery Prizg 
of the value of £1,000, The prize is to be open to uni. 
versal competition, British and Foreign. The subject 
for the first award, for which essays are to be sent in 
on or before December 3lst, 1886, is the following 
problem :— 

“To discover a method by which the Vaccine Con. 
tagium may be cultivated apart from the animal 
body in some medium or media not otherwise 
zymotic. The method to besuch that the contagium 
may by means of it be multiplied to an indefinite 
extent in successive generations, and that the pro- 
duct, after any number of such geverations, shall 
(so far as can within the time be tested) prove 
itself of identical potency w.th standard vaccine 
lymph,” 

So far as the administration of the scheme will in. 
volve scientific considerations, the Court act with the 
advice of a Committee of the following eminent 
scientific men:—JoHN Simon, C.B., F.R.S., Jonx 
TynpDALL, F.R.S., Joun Burpon SanpDERSON, M.D. 
F.R.S,., and GeorGE Bucuanay, M.D., F.R.S. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, price Sixpence, 


AMES CHALMERS, the Inventor of 
the ‘‘ Adhesive Stamp.”? Not Sir Rowland Hill. 
With Letter to H.M.’s Postmaster-General, ant 
Declaration ofthe Treasury. By Patrick CHALMERS 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. 
London: ErrinaHamM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 





OODCOTE HOUSE, WINDLE- 
SHAM, BAGSHOT. 

A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS between 

the ages of 7 and 14. Terms, _ 100 to 120 guineas, 
OPY. 

Dear Sir,—My partner, Charles S. Jerram, who 
has been here so many years, is, I am happy to say, 
still working with me. The Charles S. Jerram of 
Godalming, whose advertisement you have seen, is 
my partner’s cousin, an old pupil and very geod 
friend of ours.—Yours truly, 

CHARLES B. FENDALL. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
The LENT TERM will COMMENCE THURSDAY, 
January 17th. New Boys, 10 o’clock ; Juniors, 10,30; 
Upper School, 11 o’clock. 
There is no Vacancy in Junior School, and one 
only in Senior, 
Letters addressed to Miss WOODMAN as above 
will be forwarded. 


EASIDE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, 
Three unexpected VACANCIES for the coming 
Term. References required, ae 
Address, Miss EDWARDS, Arnold, Walmer. 


HE HAMMOND COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

There are VACANCIES in this College for TEN 
APPRENTICE-STUDENTS, who will be thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of Electricity, and trained 
to become practical Engineers on the Installations 
and in the Manufacturing Works of the Hammond 
Company. 

The Course lasts for two years, at the end of which 
the Company will be prepared to offer posts to those 
who have served their time satisfactorily. 

For terms and full information, apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, the Hammond Company, Electrical 
Engineerivg College, 2 Red Lion Square, W.C. ; or to 
P. A, LATHAM, M A., Secretary, 110 Cannon Street, 


E.C. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
fifty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,535 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 12,983 cases, with an average of 121 
sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above anoual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in grag will be gladly received 
and acknowledged the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
Delhi); or by the Rev. W. OC. BROMHEAD, Ken- 
rington Palace, W. 

















64 CORNHILL. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 
AN 


HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
CHAIRMAN .., «. Harvir M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enn Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CPaRING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
HEAD Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and libez. 


ty. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
Riss? BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full i on 

application, FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund a aa «+» £910,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 
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On Friday Next, January 25th, will be Published, 


The FIRST MONTHLY PART, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, OF 


THE ENCYCLOPZDIC 


EMBRACING 


DICTIONARY, 


ALL THE WORDS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, History, and Use. 


The annexed estimate of the number of 
words appearing in well-known Dictionaries 
will show the superiority of the “ Encyclopzedic 
Dictionary ” over any Dictionary yet issued. 


With Numerous Illustrations. 


( Johnson’s Dictionary, Todd’s Edition ... 


tee oe a4 ne jaa 58,000 


| pe es Latham’s Edition , ae sae ass <a eee 63,000 
Webster’s Dictionary (American), Early Edition... aa asa nce aad 70,000 
Worcester’s Dictionary (American) recently published, we <a me se 116,000 
Webster’s ms mh ee ae aa aes «+ 118,000 
The Imperial Dictionary, New Edition... ? re = = oe «» 180,000 
(The Encyclopedic Dictionary Pee re aa aaa se -:150,000 


Prospectus and Specimen Pages are now ready at all Booksellers, or will be sent Post Free on Application to 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 








—_—_—_ 


HE HULL, BARNSLEY, and 

WEST-RIDING JUNCTION RAILWAY and 
DOCK COMPANY. 

(Incorporated 43 and 44 Vic., cap. 199, August 26th, 


ISSUE of £3,000,000 
Four per Cent. PERPETUAL PREFERENCE 
STOCK, 1884. 

Price of Issue, £85 for every £100 of Stock. 
Dividend contingent on the profits of each year, and 
to commence to accrue on January Ist, 1887. 
Authorised by the Special General Meetings of the 

Proprietors, held on February 24th, 1883, and on 
August 25th, 1883, in accordance with the 
Provisions of the Hull, Barnsley, and West- 
Riding Junction Railway and Dock (New Works) 
Act, 1882, and the Hull, Barnsley, and_ West- 
Riding Junction Railway and Dock (Various 
Powers) Act, 1883. 

Subscriptions are invited for the balance unallotted 
of the above Stock, on the following terms and con- 
ditions :— 

1, The price is £85 for every £100 of Stock, and 
no sum less than £10, or that is not a multiple of 
£10, will be allotted. 

2. The deposit on allotment is £20 per £100, and 
must be paid to the Bankers named on the Allot- 
ment Letter on or before January 3lst, 1884. If 
not so paid, the allotment will thereupon become 
cancelled. 

3. The balance is payable in the instalments 
and on the dates of payment subjoined, viz. :— 
£15 per £100 on the Ist July, 1884. 
£15 oa » 1st January, 1835. 

£15 a » Ast July, 1885. 
£20 te e 1st January, 1886. 

4, Subscribers will have the option of paying 
the above-named instalments in advance on the day 
fixed for the payment of the deposit, or any one 
of the days fixed for the payment of the first or 
any subsequent instalment ; and interest at the 
rate of £5 per cent. per annum will be allowed 
by way of rebate, for the time the payment in 
advance is made. 

5. If an instalment remains unpaid after the 
due date, interest at the rate of £6 per cent. per 
annum will be charged upon the arrears. 

6. In the event of any instalment and the 
interest due thereon remaining unpaid for more 
than 30 days after the due date, the Directors 
reserve to themselves the right to declare all 
_ payments forfeited, and to dispose of the 

tock at their discretion for the benefit of the 
Conqers. 

7. No sum less than £10, or that is not a 
multiple of £10, will be transferred, and Stock 
transfe~red is to be held by the transferee subject 
to the conditions of the original Allotment ; and 
no Stock will be transferred, until any instalment 
of which notice mn given is paid. 

8. Twenty-one days’ notice of the first and 
Subsequent instalments will be sent by post to the 

Registered Proprietors of the Stock. 

The rapidly approaching completion of the Com- 

y’s works, authorised by their Act of 1880, renders 
it very desirable that the exten-ion of the Company’s 
system to Huddersfield and Halifax, the construction 
of the new Fish k, and the completion of the 
Central Passenger Station in Hull, as authorised by 
the Company’s Acts of 1882 and 1833 respectively, 
should be proceeded with without delay. 

It has been resolved to enter upon a contract with 
Messrs. Lucas and Aird for the construction of the 
entire works, on arbitration terms and prices, with a 
view to the strictest economy. This arrangement 
has been accepted by that firm, and it is believed the 
works can be completed in three years from their 
commencement. 

The trade of Hull, upon which the prosperity of 
the Company’s undertaking must always largely de- 
pend, continues steadily to increase. The tonnage 
upon which dock dues were paid in 1882 was 2,425,372 
tons, against 2,217,219 tons in the previous year, 
showing an increase of 153 tons. The estimated 


a further increase of about 100,000 tons over 1882, 
— a total increase over 1831 of more than 300,000 
ons. 

The extension of the Company’s system to Hudders- 
field and Halifax will be of incalculable advantage 
in preserving and fostering the trade of the port 
with the West Riding and the Midland districts. 

The construction of the Fish Dock, urgently called 
for by a large section of the trade, will largely in- 
crease the volume of that trade, and put a highly 
remunerative traffic_on the railway. 

The Company’s Act of 1882, authorising the exten- 
sion of their system to Huddersfield and Halifax, was 
promcted at the request of a deputation, composed of 
members of the Corporations and Chambers of Com- 
merce of Huddersfield and Halifax, and the merchants 
and manufacturers of those towns and the surround. 
ing districts. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the deputation, in 
seeking to obtain further railway facilities, truthfully 
represented the views not only of the respective Cor- 
porations to which they belonged, but those also of a 
manufacturing and industrial population approaching 
400,000 in number. 

The Corporations of Huddersfield and Halifax were 
desirous of contributing each the sum of £50,000 to 
the Capital required, and their desire in this respect 
(although not acceded to by Parliament) was in each 
case unanimously supported by the Ratepayers in 
public meeting assembled. 

The objects sought to be obtained by the Company’s | 
Act of 1882 were :— | 

1. The establishment of good local connection 
between Halifax and Huddersfield. 

. To obtain improved communication between | 

those towns and the Midland districts, the West | 
of England, and the Port of Hull. 

$. To open up new sources of coal supply, for 
household and manufacturing purposes, to the 
towns of Huddersfield and Halifax and the sur- 
rounding districts. 

That portion of the line which lies between Cud- 
worth and Huddersfield passes through an important 








open out the South-Yorkshire coalfield to the Hud- 
dersfield merchants and manufacturers, who are in a 
great measure forced to seek their supplies by means 
of carting, at a heavy cost. The railway facilities 
hitherto given to the towns of Huddersfield and 
Halifax have been lamentable in the extreme, not 
only as regards local traffic with each other, but with 
regard also to their connection with the Midland 
districts and with London. 

This state of affairs will be entirely remedied by 
the construction of the proposed line, together with 
the joint Midland and Hull and Barnsley station at 
Cudworth. 

The Hull and Barnsley Railway Company have 
made an agreement with the Midland Railway 
Company whereby the use of the line is accorded to 
the latter Company on equitable terms, and the Hull 
and Barnsley Company have received an intimation, in 
writing, that the Midland Railway Company, in 
entering into that agreement in 1882 for running 
powers over this line, did so with the full intention, 
which they still retain, of exercising those running 
powers between Cudworth, Huddersfield, and Halifax, 
upon completion of the railway. . 


Railway Company and the Midland Railway Company 
continue to be of a friendly character, and hold out 
the strongest assurance that the traffic of both 
Companies between Cudworth, Huddersfield, and 
Halifax will be workel harmoniously and 
economically, and that the whole trade of the district 
will be thoroughly developed. 

It is impossible to conceive any announcement of 
greater importance than the above, to all who have 
the welfare at heart of the commercial and industrial 
classes in the West Riding of Yorkshire, or who are 
interested in the continued and increasing prosperity 
of the Midland Railway Company. 

There can be little doubt that the co-operation of 
the two Companies working over this line will alone 
secure the payment of the reasonable dividend of £4 


section of the Flockton coalfield, and, in addition, will | 


The relations between the Hull and Barnsley / 


the dividend on this Stock commences to accrue, it 
will be secured as a first charge (after payment of 
Debenture Interest) upon the profits of the entire 
property of the Hull and Barnsley Railway Company, 
which will consist, when their authorised works are 
completed, of 97 miles of Railway and a Dock Estate 
of about 400 acres in extent, supplied with two docks 
of 46 acres and 14 acres of water respectively. 

_ The price of £85 per £100, at which this Stock is 
issued, renders it a very desirable investment, having 
regard to the prospect of its ultimate value, and the 
present value of English Railway Preference Stocks. 

ABill has been ae in Parliament by the mer- 
chants and others of Halifax for the construction of 
the necessary short connecting link between that town 
and Holmfield, on the Great Northern Railway, and 
it is hoped that arrangements will be made, whereby, 
if this a line be als» sanctioned the Hull and 
Birnsley Company (and through them the Midland 
Railway Company) will have the use of it on terms to 
be agreed, thus securing the long-needed route to 
Scotland and the North through Huddersfield and 
Halifax. 

An epitome of some of the principal evidence given 
before the Committees of Parliament, together with 
explanatory maps, and forms of application, may be 
obtained from the Bankers of the Company, Messrs. 
Smith, Payne, and Smiths, London; Messrs. Samuel 
Smith Bros. and Co., Hull; also from the following 
Brokers, Messrs. Capel and Co., 5 Throgmorton 
Street, London ; Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, and Co., 
Lombard Street, London; Messrs. Moore and Son, 
Huddersfield; Mr. J. H. Thackrah, Halifax; and 
from the Secretary, at the Offices of the Company in 


Hull, 
By Order, 
J. DANIELL, Secretary. 
Hull, January 11th, 1884. 


ULL, BARNSLEY, and WEST- 

RIDING JUNCTION RAILWAY and DOCK 
COMPANY.—FOUR PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
STOCK, 1884. 

The following Additional Firms have consented to 
act as Brokers for the Company in the’ Districts 
named :— 

Bacup, J. Ashworth. 

Barnsley, C. A. Moulton. 

Bury (Lancashire), C. Mosscrop. 

Carlisle, J. H. Pearson. 

Glasgow, Holmeskerr and Hedderwick, 79 St. 

George’s Place; Dixon Bros. 75 
Bochanan Street. : 

Holmfirth, 8S. Winpenny and Son. 

Hall, Robt. Ash; T. W. Flint and Co.; E. W. 
Ingleby and Son; W. F. Sutton; W. C. 
Whiteside. 

London, J. L. Dalley and Co., 10 Austin Friars; 
Nickisson, Evans, and Co., 7 Drapers’ 
Gardens; Fred Banbury and Son, 59 Old 
Broad Street. 

Manchester, W. Ashworth and Co., 15 Spring 
Gardens; W. Hill and Son, 4 Corporation 
Street; Ashworth and Dean, 41 Cor- 
poration Street. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, J. H. and T. Richardson, Dean 

Street ; S. N. Challoner, Dean Street. 

Plymouth, J. F. Pagen. 

Scarborough, J. Boddy. 

Sheffield, Geo. Wilson and Son, 2 George Street. 

Southampton, Hunt and Bance. 





HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... eee «++ £2,500, 
Capital Paid up... a on ‘aa «« 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceeds eee ee ««« 809,000 
Other Funds ... ne oe BS eve 953,000 
Tota. InvESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLions. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0. 





per cent., but it should be borne in mind that when 





tonnage to the close of this year is 2,525,000, showing 








West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
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KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








SILK COVERLETS, 


AND DRAPERIES. 
A NEW HAND-WOVEN ARTICLE in ALGERIAN and ORIENTAL COLOURINGS. 


Charming for Portiéres, Curtains, and all Decorative Purposes. 
Sizes, 75 inches x 59 inches ............s00008 12s 6d each. 
a me RES eg occ: 18s6d_ ,, 


ITALIAN 





DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Delicious and wholesome. An effective Tonic, 
Much favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers, 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality. 
Valuable to Sportsmen ; pleasant with Aérated Waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac. 
fold by all Dealers. 


Manufacturer: T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 








GRANT'S 


TONIC 


LIQUEURS. 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E Ss | A P) poor commen hey egg «A and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS.’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Ae in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


Ae : Ask for the Lielig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


at Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into 7. hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 








ey 


THE LOISETTIAN SCHOOL OF 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 
OR THE INSTANTANEOUS ART OF ak § ° 
FORGETTING! 
Uses none of the ‘* Localities,” ‘* Pegs,” “ Links,” oy 
** Associations’? of Mnemonics. * 
ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING 
es” Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes 
PROSPECTUS POST-EREE, 4 
_After five months’ acquaintance with the Loiset. 
tian System, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, FE.RS.E 
thus again writes in his journal, Health, under date 
of September 14th, 1883 :—“* Proressor LOIsETTE’s 
System or Memory Trainine.—In reply to numer- 
ous correspondents, we beg to state that, from recent 
facts which have come to our knowledge, we are 
gratified in being able to reindorse all that we 
formerly said in favour of this system of developing 
the recollective and analytical powers. The interest 
we take in Professor Loisette’s system is founded 
on our appreciation of the literally marvellous re- 
sults which, not only in our own case, but in that of 
many others, have been attained under his method of 
instruction. There can be no question of the sound. 
ness of the principles on which the system is founded, 
and we frankly regard such a training as Mr. 
Loisette offers as one of the most important educa- 
tional advantages which it has been our lot to 
encounter.” 
Professor LOISETTE, 87 New Oxford Strect 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western 
Devon. Rooms facing south, overlcoking the Hotel 
gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Reduced 
tariff from November Ist,—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


UNVILLEB’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preferente to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


| Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
| Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

\ “‘A most delicious and valuable 

article.”"—Standard. — a res 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 

COCOA. RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
iF 








FRY’S 
| 


“ Strictly pure.’—W. W. Stoddart, 
1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS AT CORK EXHIBITION, 


1883. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue GreaT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciatin, in is quickly relie and 
Cured in a few ion, this PF sesern A Modis 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning bog Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and Lls. 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
' PILLS.—Covaus, InFLvuENzA.—The soothing 
properties of these medicaments render them well 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the respiratory 
organs. In common colds and influenza, the Pills, 
taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the 
chest and throat, are exceedingly efficacious. When 
influenza is epidemic, this treatment is the easiest, 
safest, andsurest. Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, 
remove all obstacles to its free circulation through 
the lungs, relieve the over-gorged air tubes, and 
render respiration free, without reducing thestrength, 
irritating the nerves, or depressing the spirits : such 
are the ready means of escaping from suffering when 
afflicted with colds, coughs, bronchitis, and other 
chest complaints, by whic the health of so many is 
seriously and permanently injured in most countries. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 21s. 

HE NEW PRINCIPLES of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With an Answer 
fo Professor Huxley, President of the Royal Society, 
on the Laws of Motion. Also, 1d each, Answers to 
“Nature,” and to “ Knowledge.” By WILLIAM 

LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 3. 

London: Davin Bogus, 3 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 





Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HE STANDARD of VALUE. By 


WiitusM LeicHton JorpAN, F.R.G.S, Part 
Lora Liverpool’s Oversight and its Consequences. IT. 
The Double Standard and the National Debt. III, 
The Pound Sterling, its History and Character. IV. 
Replies in Discussion, and other Articles on the 
Subject. . 
London: Davip Boats, 3 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, paper covers, price 2s 6d, 

GRICULTURE and ADMINIS- 

TRATIVE REFORM in BENGAL. By a 
Benegal CIVILIAN. 

London: Wrman and fons, 74-76 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 
Just published, price Is; by post, 1s 1d. 

URISPRUDENCE;; or, the Science of 

Law, its onions and Methods. An Introductory 

ture delivered at University College, London, on 

2nd November, 1883. By Atex. Henry, M.A., LL.B., 

Barrister-at-Law, Pro’essor of Jurisprudence and 
Indian Law, University College, London. 

Srevens and Sons, Law Publishers, 119 Chancery 

Lane, London. 








Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert 
@. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &¢., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, 
London: ©. MitcuELuL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
{by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
onreceipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. ee BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 


NSOR’S CHRONOLOGICAL 
CHART.—In consequence of the facilities 

of carriage offered by the Parcels Post, the Author of 
this CHART has resolved to REDUCE the PRICE 
ONE-HALF, and to supply it himself to the pur- 
chaser.—Circular, with testimonials, prices, &c., sent 
getoree on application to E. J. ENSOR, Milborne 

‘ort, Somerset. 


HE RATHHAUS, MARKT-BREIT. 
—See the BUILDER of this week (4d, by post, 
44d) ; also Municipal Buildings, Nottingham ; Selected 
Design; Church of All Saints’, Hull—Articles on 
Murriy’s Greek Sculpture—The Laws relating to 
Health— Landscapes by A'fred Hunt — Combined 
Land: and Water Transport in India—Honours to 
Architects—The Fabrication of the Antique—The 
Quarterly Review on the Dwellings of the Poor, &c.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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BerANt AND M**5 stones. 


Rtas AND were _ om 


ye & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 








Sovrs. FRESERYED PROVISIONS 
an . 


POTTED MEATS. Also, 








FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





([PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 





*,.* This Volume, which was left ready corrected for the press, will contain all the 
Contributions to Periodical Literature that the Author was willing to have 
republished. It will also include some short Essays and Pages from her 
Note-book which have not hitherto been printed. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 


ALTIORA rer @. 


By LAUEENCOE OLIPHANT. 


New Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 





SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘ Brilliant and delightful...... The book is one which everybody will greedily read and 
greatly admire. It is the outcome of singular originality and independence......It contains 
enough to equip a score of ordinary novelists for the production of a score of extraordinary 
novels.’’—Athenwum. 


‘* May be characterised as a novel of a thousand, if only for the fact that it may be read 
through consecutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented pleasure to the reader with every 
fresh perusal It is not as a story that ‘ Altiora Peto’ challenges warm admiration, but as 
a brilliant picture of life and manners.’’— Spectator. 

“To say that the book is one of the most sustained and brilliantly written that bas seen the 
light of many a long day, is to accord to it no greater praise than it deserves...... Every page 
sparkles with crystallised observations.” —Morning Advertiser. 

“It is impossible to exaggerate the sense of infinite refreshment inspired by this work of 
genuine wit, of strong good sense, of sharp insight, and of scholarly style.”—G@raphic. 


“The book is full of humour and drollery.’—Saturday Review. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE MILLIONAIRE. 


Author of “ Field Patbs and Green Lanes,” ‘‘ Rambles among the Hills,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


“¢ The Millionaire’ is the romantic figure par excellence of the nineteenth century. Mr. 
Dexter File, the American millionaire of the story before us, is a decided success. We 
follow his doings with unflagging interest. To the story we have little but praise to give.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

““¢ The Millionaire ’ shows much ability. It is never dull. No just idea of its merits 
could be given without saying that it is a novel of high order, and a piece of excellent 
workmanship.” —Atheneum. 

“Where the author breaks new ground is in America, with the Railroad kings ef New 
York and the lobbyists of Washington; the character of Dexter File, the millionaire, is 
wholly fresh and wonderfully interesting. The book throughout is smart and racy.’— World. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





All the Best New Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
provided of all the principal Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


All the Best Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, London ; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO.’S 
NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


For ARMY CANDIDATES. 
The STUDENT’S HISTORY of the REIGN of GEORGE 


III. Based on Bright, Macaulay’s Essays, Napier, &c. By Oxon. (an Army 
Tutor). 4s 6a, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

PROBLEMS and EXERCISES in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By ALFRED MILNEs, M.A. 

“Not only are the difficulties and problems of economical science admirably 
stated in this little volume, but the views of the more prominent schools of 
thonght are also indicated. A good deal of labour has been expended upon the 
work, which economists and publicists will find as valuable as it is unpretentious.” 
—Snectator. 

Contains 2,000 Questions derived from Papers set for Cambridge Local C.8., Lond. 
Dniv., Oxford, and other Exam nations, w.th clues as to where the Answers 
may be found in Standard Writers. 

For LOND. INTERMEDIATE EXAM. 
Interleaved, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

The HIERO of XENOPHON. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes. By R. Surnpier, M.A. 

**Is well fitted for a school book......0f convenient length, and the Greek is of 
that Attic clearness and purity which we find in Xenophon.’’—Atheneum, 
PLAUTUS. The Captivi. Edited for School Use. By 

Professor E, A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. New Edition, 33 6d. 

“The Commentary is, as might be expected, excellent, and rarely leaves any- 
thing unexpla‘ned.’’—Professor ROBINSON ELLIS, in J'he Academy. 
MUSICIAN, the: a Guide for Pianoforte Students. By 

Ripiey Prentick. (In Six Grades.) GRADE I., 28; GRADE IL., 2s. 

** Renders the hard task of acquiring technical kuow'elge almost a pleasure. 
«ss...Mr. Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has been laid before 
any student...... Supplies a deficiency in musical literature which has long been 
felt.’”’—Saturday Review. : 

“We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, interpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music.””—Academy. 


COMMON-SENSE, FRENCH. By Pooley and Carnie. 
Part I. Analysis of Words and Pronunciation. Imp. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 


Prepared by the Committee appointed by the Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching. 


The ELEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY. (Corresponding 


to Euclid, Books I, and II.) With numerous Diagrams, 3s 6d. 
Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


SELECT POEMS of GOETHE. Edited, with Notes, 


Introduction, and a Life of Goethe (in German), by Professor E. A. 
SoNNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxon., and Professor A. PogatscHer, Univ. of Graz. 


With 20 Blackboard Drawings, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED MANUAL of OBJECT LESSONS. By 


W. and H. Rooper. 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW LIST. 











On the 2lst will be ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, price Ls, 


“ON the EMBANKMENT.” A Series of 


Stories of the Thames Embankment. By RicHarp DowLina, Author of 
ae Mystery of Killard,’’ ‘‘ My Darling’s Ransom,” “ Last Christmas Eve,” 
uC. 

FAMOUS CITY MEN. By J. Ewine Ritcute, 
Author of ‘‘ Days and Nights in London.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


“Mr. Ritchie has unquestionably done his work well and produced a very 
entertaining volume, which not only contains much that is of great interest, but 
also gives a great deal of useful and much-needed information.” —Nonconfor mist, 


NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


DARK ROSALEEN. By Mrs. O’Srea Ditton. 


3 vols. [On Monday next, 


PURE GOLD. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 


Author of ‘‘ Poor Wisdom’s Chance,” “ Juliet’s Guardian,’”’ &. 3 vols. 


ROBERT REID, COTTON-SPINNER, By 


ALICE O’Hanton, Author of ‘ No Proof,’* A Costly Heritage,’ &c. 3 vols. 


RALPH NORBRECK’S' TRUST. By 


Witi1am WEsTALt, Author of ‘‘ Red Ryvington,’’ &. 3 vols. 


TWO BAD BLUE EYES. By Rita, Author 


of “Dame Durden,” “ Faustine,” &c. 3 vols. 


MY BROTHER SOL. By Mrs. Lerra-Apams, 


Author of ‘‘ Geoffrey Stirling,” &. 3 vols, 
Two New Novels, each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


IMELDA; or, Retribution: a Romance of 


Kilkee. 


ADE: a Romance. By G. M. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


THE ‘‘MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 
NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 
Fall particulars post free.—C, FELLOWS, 4 Merrida'e Street, Wolverhampton. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


The SECOND EDITION of the EDINBURGH 


REVIEW, for JANUARY. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS, 

GOVERNMENT OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE, 

THE SPENCERIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

THE ANARCHY OF Paris BY MAXIME vv Camp. 

EDERSHFIM’S LIFE AND TIMES OF THE MESSIAH. 

THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 

Tue LiTeRARY LiFe or ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

EccLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION. 

Aw Emsassy To Rome. 

9, PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of EDIN. 


BURGH during its First Three Hundred Years. By Sir ALEXANDER Grayt 
Bart... LLD., D.C.L., &c. With Portraits and numerous Lilustrations, 3 
vols, 8vo, 36s. 


SCRAPS; or, Scenes, Tales, and Anecdoteg 


from Memories of My Earlier Days. By Lord Sattoun. 2 vols. crown 8yo 
price 18s, 


The LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. By 


Jutivs Korstiin. Translated from the German. With 4 Fac-simileg in 
mg ala and about 90 Illustrations engraved on Wood. Large crown 
vo, lds. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. By the Rev. ALFRED Epersuerm, D.D., Warburtonian Lecturer 
at Lincoln’s Inn. 2 vols, 8vo, 42s. 


DON JOHN of AUSTRIA; or, Passages 


from the History of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578. By the late Six 
WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart., K.T. With numerous I)lustrations 
engraved on Wood, 2 vols, royal 8vo, 42s, } 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 


ACCESSION of JAMES I. to the OUTBREAK of the CIVIL WAR. By 
SamueL Rawson GarpinER, LL.D. In course of pnblicition monthly, to be 
completed in 10 vols., 6s each. | Vol. VII. on February I, 


FIVE GREAT PAINTERS: Leonardo da 


Vinci, Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Albert Diirer. By Lady Eastiagr, 
2 vols. crown 8yvo, 16s, 


New Edition, price 6d, Illustrated. 
Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 
ROME; with Ivry and the Armada. Illustrated by George Scharf. Price 6d 
sewed, or 1s cloth. 


RED DEER. By Ricuarp Jerrertes, Author 


of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern Country,” &. 
Price 4s 6d. 


DNS oye S9to 


WHOM NATURE LEADETH. By G. Norn 


Hatton. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THICKER THAN WATER. By Janes 


Payn. Reprinted from Longman’s Magazine. Cabinet Edition, complete in 
1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


IN the OLDEN TIME. By the Author of 


* Mademoiselle Mori,” “‘ The Atelier du Lys,’’ &c. 2 vols. crown Svo, 12s, 


AUT CAESAR AUT NIHIL. By the 


ony “Pm Von Botumer, Author of ‘‘ German Home Life.” 3 vols. crown 
vo, 21s. 


SMITH, ELDER, & COS NEW BOOKS. 








New Edition, in 1 vol., of the Popular Novel, ‘‘ Mehalah,”’ ready this day, 
crown 8yvo, 6s. 


MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes. By the Author 


of “John Herring,” &c. 


NEW WORK by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
On January 21st, demy 8vo, lés. 
SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH 


DRAMA. By Joun Appineton Symonps, Author of “Studies of Greek 
Poets,’ “The Renaissance in Italy,’”’ ‘‘ Sketches in Italy and Greece,” &c, 


NEW WORK by Lieutenant-Colonel R. L. PLAYFAIR. 
On January 21st, with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 143. 


The SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM: Annals of British 


Relations with Algiers prior to the French Conquest. With I'lustrations of 
Ancient Algiers, from 1578 to 1824. By Lieutenant-Colonel R. L, PLayFasIR,. 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers. 


New Edition of Augustus J. C. Hare’s ‘‘ Cities of Northern and Central Italy.’” 
On January 28th, in 4 vols. crown 870. 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 


Illustrations, 21s. 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 


Il'ustrations, 21s. 


NEW NOVEL by HOLME LEE. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LOVING and SERVING. By Holme Lee. 


**A gracefully told story of a series of episodes in the life of a very charming 
young lady.’’—Academy. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each, 
A S E §S for BI NODIUN G 
Price 23 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST. 


LORD LYTTON’S LIFE. 
Third Thousand. 


The LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY REMAINS of 
EDWARD BULWER, Lord LYTTON. By his Son, the Karl of Lytroy. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, Illustrations, and Fac-similes, Vols, I. and II., 
now ready, 32+. 

* Of unusual interest...... It is impossible not to be interested by the self-revela- 
tions in chapters that seem to have been written with singular frankness,’’— 


a The biography strikes us as an exceedingly fair one, and it says much for the 
character of Bulwer that it gains more than it loses by the frankness of the 
biographer.’’—Spectator. 

“Tt is charmingly written.” —Academy. 

«Full of varied interest.”—Puli Mall Gazette. 


Vol. I., in Two parts, cloth, 393, 
DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN PEOPLE. 
Edited by Professer Manarry. With nearly 3,000 Illustrations, 

«There could be no better present to a stndent.’’—Times. 

“We are glad t» sce such a work made accessible to English readers.”— 
Atheneum. ; ss 

“This splendid work.”’—Da‘ly News. . 

“The tyre is clear, the engravings, always approprixtely selected, are admirable, 
and the maps excellent.’’—Morning Post. ra 

“ As sumptuous in form as it is able in character.”’"—British Quarterly Review. 


. Limp nare* ment antique, or cloth, 6s ; vellum, 7s 6d. 
The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Edited by Austin Dobson. 
; (THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 
* An ideal edition of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ not too large, and yet ample in 
its form, carefully supplied with the needful notes, and with no more ; adorned 
with a l.ttle sprightly preface, just short enough to mike us wish that it were 
longer.” —Saturday Review. 
Crewn 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


EDUCATION and EDUCATORS. By David Kay, F.R.G.S. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

LINCOLNSHIRE and the DANES. By the Rev. G. S. 
£TREATFEILD. 

Crown 8vo, c’oth. d F e 

The GOLD TREASURE of INDIA: an Inquiry into its 
Amount, the Causes of it: Accumulation, and the Proper Means of Using it 
asMoney. By CLrarmonr DanreLt, B.C.S, [Newt week. 

Demy &vo, cloth, 10s 61. 

GENESIS in ADVANCE of PRESENT SCIENCE: a 
Critical Investigation of Chapters I.-IX. By a SEPTUAGENARIAN BENEFICED 
PRESBYTER. 

“We have here a thonght*ul book, which cannot be read without profit, and 
in which every student of Ho'y Scripture will be interested.’”’— Liverpool Albion. 


Lb Crown &vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 

HINTS in SICKNESS; Where to Go and What to Do. By 
Henry C. Burpvett, Founder of the Home Hospitals Associat’on for Paying 
Patients. A Hendbook for heads of families, clergymen, medical men, City 
miss onaries, district vi itors, nurses, and ho-pital patients. 

“Tt would be difficult to find one which should be more welcome in a household 
than this little book.”—Times. 
“We can hearti'y commend this Lttle epitome of useful information,’”’—Spec- 
tator. 
“We feel that no medical or general library can be complete without suck a 
book of ready reference.’—Lancet, 
Small crown 8yo, cloth, 23. 4 

ESSAYS on DIET. By Francis William Newman, Emeritus 
Professor of Latin in University College, London, Author of ‘‘ The Soul: its 
Sorrows and Aspirations,” &c. 

“A great deal that is very useful to know.’’—Saturday Review. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, Is 6d. 
ACROSS the HILLS. By Frances Mary Owen. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
The STRANGER’S STORY; and his Poem, ‘‘ The Lament 


of Love:” an Episode of the Malvern Hills. Edited by CuarLes GRINDROD, 
Author of “ Plays from English History,” &c, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2: 6.1. 


The LOVES of VANDYCK: a Tale of Genoa. By J. W. 
GILBART-SMITH. 

“Verses full of melody and bright fancy. His thoughts, often very beautiful, 
are clothed in exquisite rhyme...... It is so musical as to be assured of a cordial 
reception from a numerous public, who will look forward with pleasure to a 
future verse from the same gifted wri‘ er.”’—Morning Post. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
POEMS. Dedicated (by permission) to Lord Wolseley, 
G.C.B., K.C.B, G.C.M.G. By Parry Honrerwoop. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
The WIND and the WHIRLWIND. By Wilfrid S. Blunt. 


“His new poem is full of power and passion......Many passages of great de- 
Seriptive beauty...... Politics apart, the English public has good reason to be 
grateful to the poet-politician for euriching our literature by so plaintive a dirge,”’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S NEW WORK. 


On the 27th inst. will be ready, in demy Svo, 


THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 25 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





WORKS by JOHN STUART MILL. 
SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 2 


vols. 8vo, price 25s. 


RINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, with some of 
- , their Applications to Social Philosophy. PEOPLE’S EDITION, crown 
8v0, 5s. LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 3s. 


London: Longmans and Co. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO0.’S LIST. 
TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Messrs. Macuintan and Co. beg to announce 
that they will for the future publish Lord 
Tennyson’s Works. 





On the 22nd inst. they will be prepared to 
supply the Trade with an entirely New Edition 
of the complete Works, corrected throughout 
by the Author, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, 
printed from new type, and containing a new 
Portrait engraved on steel. 





Canon WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK, 


[THE REVELATION of the FATHER: 


Short Lectures on the Titles of the Lord in the Gospel of St. Jobn. By 

BROOKE Foss Westcort, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity, and 

say of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, &. Crown 
vo, 6s, 


MACMILLAN’S 4s 6d SERIES.—-NEW VOLUME. 


RS. LORIMER: a Sketch in Black and 


White. By Lucas Mater. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 

“The story must be read, and, we have no doubt, will be largely read. 
Nothing so good in its way, so artistic, refined, and powerful in the sense 
of restrained strength has appeared for some time.”’—Duily News, 


(00D the FINAL GOAL of ILL; or, the 


setter Life Beyond. Four Letters to the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., 
F R.S., Author of ‘‘ Eternal Hope,” &. By a Layman. Crown &yo, 386d, 


By Rev. Professor MILLIGAN, 


THE RESURRECTION of OUR LORD. 


The Croall Lectures for 1879-1830, By W1L1L1aM MILLiGan, D.D,, Professor 
of Divinity and Biblical Critic sm in the University of Aberdeen. New 
and Cheaper Edis ion, crown 8vo, 5s. 

* Professor Milligan’s lecture is a very able one......We thank him for 
lifting the resurrection out of the catalogue of mere evidences into the 
domain of spiritual truth and life,”—British Quarterly Review. 


NOW READY, the COLLECTED WORKS of 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Globe 8vo, 


price 53 each volume, 

1. MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory Essay by Joun Moriey.—2. 
ESSAYS.--3. POEMS.—4. ENGLISH TRAITS: and REPRESENTATIVE 
MEN.—5. CONDUCT of LIFE: and SOCIETY and SOLITUDE.—6. LETTERS: 
and SOCIAL AIMS, &c. 

“The more we see of this edition, the more we like it.””—Academy. 


£500 IN PRIZES 


Are offered for EXTRACTS from the FAMILY RECORDS 
of Competitors, to be sent before MAY 15th. Full particulars 
of the conditions are published in the “Record of Family 
Faculties” (Macmillan and Co., 28 6d), which consists of 
Tabular Forms and Directions for entering Data, with an 
Explanatory Preface, by FRANCIS GALTON, F.RS., 
Author of * Hereditary Genius,” ce. 
EXTRACT FROM THE TIMES oF January 9TH. 

‘* A new and instructive recreation is offered by an eminent man 
of science to the families of England. It may be called the game of 
‘Family Records.’ It is at least as attractive as most of the games, 
puzzles, and strings of questions with which many families now 


beguile their leisure and weary their acquaintances, and it is likely 
to be far more useful in its results.” 








No. IV., JANUARY, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


T MAGAZINE. 
ConTAINs CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. HENRY JAMES. 
A. J. HIPKINS. ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Portrait or “ MATTHEW ARNOLD.” (Frontispiece.) After F. Sandys. 
DARTMOOR AND THE WALKHAM. Frederick Pollock. With lllustrations- 
THE PIANOFORTE AND ITS Precursors. A. J. Hipkins. With Illustrations, 
Tue HakES AND THE Frogs: THE FaBLE—APPLIcATION. Told in Designs by 
Randolph Caldecott. . , 
THE KMPEROR AND HIS MarSHAL. Archibald Forbes. With Illustrations. 
MartrHew Arno: dD. Henry James. : 
7. RIVERS AND RIVER-GORGES OF THE OLD WORLD AND THE New. Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S. 
8. THe ARMOURER’S Prentices. Chaps. 8-10. Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Single numbers, 6d; by post, 8d, Yearly subscription, post free, 7s 6d. 


PH pPpepr 





London: MACMILLAN and CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Monthly, at all Newsagents, price 1s, 
TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES, 


PERIL, by Jessie Fothergill, 


Z EK R OO, 


By One of the most Popular Writers of the Day, 





ARE NOW APPEARING IN 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


*,* The FEBRUARY NUMBER will be PUBLISHED on the 29th inst. 





In 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. | In 2 vols., with Portraits, 24s. 


ALARIC WATTS: a Narrative ‘The COURT of the TUILERIES. 
of his Life. By his Son, ALaRIc ALFRED WaArTs. | From the Restoration to the nag 4 = — 

Associated with the Literature and Art of the first | soe eho ot Old Pare gs 9 — Gane 

half of the century, the life of Alaric Watts will be crown 8vo, with Portraits, 243. 

found to contain interesting and valuable facts, | 1, The Emperor Alexander. 

reminiscences, and correspondence hitherto un- | a er + A 

published, of and concerning his friends among the The Duchezse d’Orl-ans. 

Poets and Painters of that day,—of Coleridge, Words- | Madame Recamier. 

worth, Southey, Hood, among the former ; of Leslie, | 

Constable, Etty, De la Roche, Ary Scheffer, - 


Malle. Rachel. 
Charles X. 
The Duc de Bordeaux and his Sister. 


PON orm cops 


Malle. Mars. 
Deveria, among the latter. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Senior Partner,” &. | By the Author of ‘‘ The Wooing O't.” 


SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs. The EXECUTOR. By Mrs. 


H. Rippett, Author of “The Mystery in| Arexanper, Author of “Her Dearest Foe,” &e. 
Rove Gardens,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 3 vols. 


| 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Sapphire Cross.” | “The popularity of this writer is so great that we 


WINIFRED POWER. By Jovce | recollect hearing of a lunching party for young girls, 


DARRELL. 3 vols. | Sometoes in number, where an empty chair, flower- 
“This is a novel of a very superior kind in some | CTOW ned, was set at table in hovour of Trafford, the 
respects, especially as regards the unexceptionable | hero of ‘The Wooing O’t.’’’—Boston Literary World. 
style of writing, the grasp of character, the origin- | 
ality of certain conceptions, the diversity and clever | 
discrimination of the portraiture, the command of 
athos, the purity of tone, the worthiness of the | 
Teson that is taught.’’—St. James's Gazette. { 


By the Author of ‘‘ Heaps of Money.” 


THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. 


Norris. 3 vols. (Just ready, 





NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ADMIRAL’S WARD. By| HEALEY. By Jessie Fothergill, 


Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “The Wooing O’t,”’ Author of ‘The First Violin,’ ‘‘ Probation,” 
** Which Shall it be ?”’ &. &e. 





RICHARD BENTLEY 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 


and SON, 











own folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. eed Maps, 


reduced from the a Survey. New Kdition, with Consulting Index. , 
n folio, handsomely half-bound, gilt edges, price £1 Is. 


PHILIPS’ POPULAR. ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 


Maps of the Principal Countries cf the World, constructed from the latest and best Authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for ev ery-day refer- 
ence, with a ;h a complete Consulting Index. By JouHN BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Imperial folio, hbalf-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 53, 
PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 


Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Edited by WILLIam 
Hueues, F.R.G.S. ve a valuable Index. 


mperial folio, half- bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 3: 


PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 


Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World. Edited by WILLIAM HuGues, F.R.G.S. 


Crown folio, half. -bound moroceo, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 
PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


** We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.* The maps are clear and easy of ref-rence, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious,’ *—Atheneum. 


The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 
BARTHOLOMEWS NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 
MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind:, River Basins, &c. 
Size, 6ft. by 4 ft.10in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 33. Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 | 33. 





























The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
Court, E.C.). 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZ 
B JANUARY, 1884. No. fAGAZINE, Ry 


LD LADY MARY: a Story of the 
Seen and the Unseen. See “B 
we the b ” for JANUARY. eaten 
“The best contribution to the Ma 
month is Mrs, Oliphant’s “Old Lady Marre in lee 
wood......It is wonderfully told, with a special skill in 
avoiding all that is usual in ghost stories.’’—Spectator 
“Blackwood stands at the head of the periodical 
literature of the month......‘Old Lady Mary’ is one 
of = oqnniee Pare st the natural and super. 
natural, of whic rs. Oliphant has th ead 
—Hlustrated London News. : who 
“ Blackwood opens witb one of the very choicest of 
those stories for which it has been from tii 
morial famous.’ ’—Bell’s Messenger. ove fmaam, 
“It is a ghost story, but different from all ghost 
stories we have read, and for comb'ned pathos, 
tendernes?, deep religious feeling, and, let us add, 
subdued humour, may be characterised as unap- 
proachable.’’—Bell’s Life. 


IGURES in the FIRE. See“ Brack. 


woop’s Magazine” for JANUARY. 


TOT 1 UNTIL NE EXT TIME. By R. 
D. Brackmore. See ‘* BLackwoop's Macsieen . 
for JANUARY. 


HE BABY’S GRANDMOTHRR. 
peed = See ‘‘ BLackwoop’s MaGagine ” for 


* A bright and original story.” 











—St. James’s Gazette. 


JAX and PHILOCTETES. See 
** BLAcKWOOD’S MaGazInE”’ for JANUARY. 


‘A masterly study of these two plays of Sophocles. ‘a 
—Glasgow Herald, 


LADY’S RIDE 
SPAN‘SH HONDURAS, 
MaGazineE” for JANUARY. 

“The first part of the history of an English lady’s 
ride from the port of Amapala on tbe Pacific to the 
interior of Spanish Honduras, is no less remarkable 
in its way for the writer’s buoyant spirit, picturesque 
experiences, and unobtrusive descriptive power.”— 
Illustrated London News. 

“The adventures of a lady on her way to Honduras 
is written with a naiveté that positively refreshes the 
reader, ”’—Bell’s Life. 

HE SCOTTISH PARODY on 
HOME RULE. See “ Buackwoop’s MaGazInE” 
for JANUARY. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 
~ Mr. GLADSTONE.—See the First Article in the _ 
RITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CuVII. For JANUARY. 


Price 63, now ready. Aunual Subscription, 21s, post 
free, payable in advance. 


CoNTENTS. 








aeRbes 


See “BLackwoop’s 














1. Mr. GLADSTONE. 

2. THE INSPIRATION OF DEATH IN FOLK-POETRY, 

3. PALESTINE WEST OF THE JORDAN. 

4, Lay anD Mepican Functions 1x HOSPITAL 

ADMINISTRATION. 

5, ULSTER AND HOME-RULE., 

6, RECENT THEORIES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 

7. POLITICAL SURVEY OF THE QUARTER, 

8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

—- Hopper and SrouGutTon, 27 Paternoster 
Ow 


NOTICE. — DE AN ‘PLUMPTRE’S IDEAL BIO- 
GRAPHY of EZEKIEL is Commenced in the 
EXPOSITOR for JANUARY, 

NOTICE — ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S THE 
REFORMERS as EXPOSITOKS, commenced in 
the EXPOSITOR for JANUARY, which contains 
“* Erasmus.” 

H E EXPOS ITOR. 
Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. Price 
ls, Monthly, post frea. 
' CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 

EzkKIEL: AN IDEAL BroGRapuy. By the Very Rev. 
E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 

BIOGENESISAND DEGENERATION. By Almoni Peloni. 

THE REFORMERS AS bk xposiTors —I. a By 
Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D D., 

Avam’s GosPEL. By the E.: itor, 

Jacop’s Prruar. By Rev. J. E. Yonge, M A. 

THe TkN PIEcES OF SILVER. By Agnes Grace Weld. 
~~ _oeld HODDER and STouGHTON, 27 Paternoster 





T! EK QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
313, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED StTaTES. 
ENGLISH CHURCH IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
FINANCIAL PROSPECTUS, 
FARMING UNDER THE TUDORS. 
Tue Copts AND Ex IsLam. 
DWELLINGS OF THE Poor. 
First anp Last War oF Troy. 
. P10GRAPHIC:L DICTIONARIES, 
STaTISTICs OF AGITATION 
. THE COMING Session, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


TFXVHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 

325, was POBLISHED on TUESDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS. 

1. GOVFRNMINT OF THE INDIAN EmPIRE. 

2. THE SPENCERIAN PHIL SOPHY. 

3. ‘LHe ANA: CHY OF Paris, By Maxime du Camp. 

4. EpeRSHEIM’s LIFE AND TIMES OF THE MESSIAH, 

5. THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION 

6. THe LireRArY LIFE oF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

ba 

ae 

8. 

8. 

L 


Som Secor 


=— 





ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION, 

Aw Empassy 10 tome, 

PARLIsMENTARY ReFORM. 
eudon: Longmans & Co. Edinlurgh: A. & C. Buack. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 











Dr. Wu. SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LATIN COURSE. | FRENCH COURSE. GREEK COURSE. 
: , : .| French Principia. PartI. Grammar, | Initia Greca. Part I. Grammar, 
Young eee Satis Took: Exercises, Vocabularies, &c., wilh Materials for | Exercises, Vocabularies, &c. 33 6d. 
a - | ee Appendix to Part I. Exercises and 
Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: Appendix to Part I. Exercises and Examination Papers. 23 6d. 
an Introduction to Principia Latina, Part II. 2s. Examination Papers. 25 6d. Initia Greca. Part II. A Reading 
i ; ee alas Book. 33 6d 
‘ncipia Latina. PartI. Grammar, French Principia. Part II. A Reading Book. . 
Yori. &e. 3361. | Book. With ktymological Dictionary. 4361. — Initia Greca. Part III. Prose Com- 
‘ Ss Student’s French Grammar. 6s. pubis: 5, 
Appendix to oe t Exercises and | insiiea: Teenie aK os Student’s Greek Grammar. 63. 
ination Papers. bi . i ar. 33 6d. 
= Latina. Part I A First| a ew Smaller Greek Grammar. 3s 3d. 
incipia Latina. 2 “ : 
ine a ade | GERMAN COURSE. Greek Accidence. 2s 6d. 
TORE. é Pee 
Principia Latina. Part III. A First German Principia. Part I. Grammar, Plato. Selections. With Notes, 3s 6d. 
Vorse Book. $64. | Conversation, “3G, ENGLISH COURSE. 
Principia Latina. Part IV. Prose German Principia. Part II. A Reading English Grammar. With Exercises, 
Composition. 3s 6d. | Book. Witha Dictionary. 33 6d. 3s 6d. 
Principia Latina. Part V. Prose Practical German Grammar. 3s 61. Primary English Grammar. With 
Translation. 3s. | Exercises, &c., ls. 
Student’s Latin Grammar. 6s. | ITALIAN COURSE. Primary History of Britain. 2s 6d. 
‘ 9 Italian Principia. Part I. Grammar, | Modern Geography. 5s. 
Smaller Latin Grammar. 3s 6d. Exercises, Vocabularies, &e., with Materials for | erap y 


Latin-English Vocabulary. Including Conversation. 3: 64. Smaller Modern Geography. 2s 6d. 


a Dictionary to Phrwdrus, Cornelius Nepos,and Italian Principia. Part II. Reading English Composition. With Illustra- 
Ceesar’s Gallic War. 3s 6d. | Book. 33 6d. tions and Exercises, 33 6). 








Dr. Wu. SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 


Concise Bible Dictionary. With Maps and 300 Illustrations, | Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 


21s. | ° e a 
Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Maps and Illustrations, 4 Complete Latin-English Dictionary. 21s. 


73 6. A Smaller Latin-English Dicti . 7 Gd. 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. With 500 Woodcuts, 28s. Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 7s 6d 


Smaller Classical Antiquities. With 200 Woodcuts, 7s 64. 
Classical Dictionary. With 750 Woodcuts, 18s. A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 7s 6d. 


A Critical English-Latin Dictionary. 21s. 


MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 7s 64 EACH VOLUME. 
Old Testament History. With 40 History of Rome. To the Establish- Ancient Geography. With 150 Wood- 








Maps and Woodcuts. | sa a the Emp're. With Coloured Maps and cuts. 
. ’ Woodcuts. = = 
New Testament History. With 30 ; ; Modern Geography. With 120 Wood- 
Maps and Woodcuts. The Roman Empire. [In preparation. |" eats, 
Ancient History. To the Conquests of @Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Geography of British India. With 
Alexander the Great. With 70 Woodcuts. Roman Empire. With 100 Woodents. Maps and Woodcuts. 


Ecclesiastical History. With Wood- ’ aa ‘ 8 
sig Ta To Dara: nes. 1. i. | BUNS cad Monde (| EENSD TAMgUACS a aioarachs 

: : : : ; nglish Literature. With Biographical 

English Church History. In Two Parts: Hallam’s History of Europe during Notices. 


7 1e MID { AGES. : : ° 
I. 596-1599. IT. 1509-1717. ° oo ; Specimens of English Literature. 
Evidences of Christianity. Hallam’s Constitutional History of 
[In preparation. | ENGLAND. Modern Europe. [In preparation. 


History of Greece. To the Roman History of France. Down to the| Moral Philosophy. With Quotations, 
Conquest, With Coloured Mapsand Woodcuts. | Present Times. With Woodcuts, ! &. 





Dr. SMITH’S SMALLER MANUALS. | STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Scripture History. Continued down to A.D. 70. With A History of England, By Mrs. Marxuam. Continued 


Coloured Maps and 49 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6. down to the year 1878. Wits 100 Woodcuts, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
Ancient History. Down to the Conquests of Alexander the A History of France. By Mrs. Marxnam. Continued 
Great. With 70 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 61. , down to the year 1878. With 70 Woodcnts, 12mo, 33 6d. 
Ancient Geography. With 30 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d. A History of Germany. Down to 1880; on the plan of 
Modern Geography. Physical and Political. 16mo,2s 6d. __ Mr+. Markuam. With 5) Woodeuts, 459 pp, 12mo, 3s 61, 
Rome. To the Establishment of the Empire. With Coloured Little Arthur's History of England. From the Earliest 


Map and 70 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d Times, Continued down to 1878. Witu 35 Woodcuts, 16mo, ls 6d. 
s, 9 VS . * 1 4 or 
Greece. To the Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps and A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. By Prof. Sranuey 


74 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d. erage ’ Post 8vo, 73 6!. ; a 
Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools and Young Newth’s First Book of Natural Philosophy. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 
Persons, With 90 Woodeuts, 16mo, 3s 61. A Child’s First Latin Book. Nouns, Pronouns, and 


England. From the Earliest Times to 1878. With Coloured Adjectives, with the Active Verbs. By T. D. HaLt. 16m0, 23. 
Maps and 68 Woodcuts, , 88 6d. : é 3 : 
pon ite niaaaaiti aan Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin Elegiacs. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


English Literature. 16mo, 3s 6d. 
Speci NG a Hutton'’s Principia Greca. Grammar, Delectus, Exercise 
pecimens of English Literature. 16m0, 3s 6d. Book, with Vocabularies, &e. 1l2mo, 3s 6d. 


*.* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


A SYNTAX of ATTIC GREEK for the USE of STUDENTS and SCHOOLS. By Ff. £, 
Tompson, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. % 


“ Mr. Thompson’s ‘ Greek Syntax’ is a work of great importance to Schoolmasters, and one which cannot be adequat: 
the space'at ourcommand. For the purpose of teachers, it has some advantages over most of the works of this nature already in-udp, ~~ 
Mr. Thompson proceeds on the logical, not the historical method, for the sufficient reason that boys are already familiar with this met 4 
in their Latin Grammars, and will, therefore, fall in with it more easily. The more elementary points of Syntax are prin e 
so that these parts of the work can be used by beginners without going into bewildering details. The materials of which the book ig ¢ 
posed weye accumulated gradually in the course of teaching; and thus the work shows a knowledge of the difficulties felt by boys w 
strikes the reader more forcibly perhaps than any other feature in it. Explanation is never wasted; but, when it is really necéssary, 
given fully, and with great clearness...... It is the best work on the subject that has appeared for a long time.’ —Saturday Review, 



















iti 


“Mr. Thompson’s ‘Syntax of Attic Greek’ is not ‘a mere compilation from other Grammars,’ - but the result of inde 
The writer has not, indeed, neglected the great authorities, such as Madvig, Curtius, and Goodwin; but it is evident that he 
his own judgment, and that to very good purpose. The plan of the work is clear, logical, and concise. An excellent featare in it } 
number and variety of the examples. It is not too large or cumbrous for the undergraduate student, for whose use it is principally intended 
and, with this book in his hand, and by making use of the table of references at the end, he ought to be able to master most of the diffi. ~ 
culties of the great Attic writers.”—Scotsman, ; 

“It is methodically arranged on a thoroughly logical principle, and the explanations are enriched by a great wealth of examples.”— 
Glasgow Herald. ; 

“The work is one of the most complete text-books we ever met with......The rules are made as clear as the subject will it of, and - 
are extremely well illustrated by many hiandreds of examples from the leading Attic authors. The systematic arrangement 
makes reference to any part of the work comparatively easy ; and the author has also consulted the convenience of the student by ft 
two comprehensive indexes, viz.,a Greek and an English, together with a table of references to the quotations. The great wealth @f . 
quotations makes the book an eminently readable one.’’—Schoolmaster. 





+ 


AIDS to WRITING LATIN PROSE. Containing about 120 Exercises, with an Introd retin, 
Svar ony 


comprising Preliminary Hints, Directions, Explanatory Matter,&c. By G. G. Brapiey, D.D., Dean of Westminster, late 
University College, Oxford, and formerly Master of Marlborough College. Arranged by T. L. Papitton, M.A., Fellow and 
New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. [Just ready. “% * 

A KEY, for the Use of Tutors only. [In the press. 4 . 

ConTENTs :—The Value of the Study of Latin Composition—The Order of Words and Clauses in Latin—The Use and Meaning of Words, 
Metaphors, &c.—The Use of Substantives in Latin and English—The Use of Adverbs in Latin and English—Tenses in Latin and English— 
The Use of Moods—The Use of Participles in Latin and English—The Uses of Qui—Causal Sentences—Temporal Clauses (quum, wbi, ut, 
postquam, dum, donec, priusquam, &c.)—Oratio Obliqua—Conditional Sentences—Concessive Clauses—Note on Rhetorical Questions and 
Narrative Style—Exercises. 

This book is a selection from materials prepared by the Dean of Westminster, while Master of University College, Oxford, for a treatise 
upon Latin Prose Composition; materials which, on finding that the duties of his present position preclude all hope of completing the work 
himself, he has entrusted to my hands, with entire discretion as to their selection and arrangement. His original design was to frame an 
orderly series of introductory chapters or sections dealing with all the chief constructions of Latin Syntax; each chapter to be followed by 
two kinds of exercise, the one elementary, consisting of short sentences, the other a continuous passage suitable for more advanced students ; 
notes and hints being appended to either, as might seem convenient. 

The publication, however, of Dr. Bradley’s revised edition of Arnold’s “Latin Prose Composition” has partly anticipated this design so far 
as concerns the elementary exercises and detailed grammatical introductions. I have therefore, with his consent, abstained from attempting 
either systematic or exhaustive grammatical treatment ; assuming that those who use this book will have already had such preliminary 
instruction as is provided by the other. My plan has been to arrange all the longer continuous exercises under two or three comprehensive 
beads ; prefixing, as a general introduction, such portions of the material placed in my hands as seemed from my own experience likely to 
be of practical use to undergraduates at the Universities, to boys in the upper forms of public schools, as well as to their teachers. I have 
placed at the foot of each exercise references to such sections of this Introduction as may be helpful. The exercises have all been carefully 
framed for educational purposes ; and as the fruit of a long experience and (experto crede discipulo) unequalled gifts of teaching, I feel sure 
that they will be found most valuable to many who are endeavouring either to acquire for themselves or to communicate to others that 
most difficult literary art—confessedly one of the surest tests of intelligent scholarship—the art of writing good Latin Prose.—Extract from 
Prefatory Note, by the Rev. T. L. PAPILion. 


ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. New and 
Revised Edition. By G. G. Braptey, D.D., Dean of Westminster, late Master of University College, Oxford, and formerly Master of 
Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 5s.—A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, 5s. 

“Tt will be seen that the editor has greatly improved a hand-book which was originally useful and effective, and has skilfully dealt 
with it, without changing its form, so as to meet the requirements of recent scholarship.””—Educational Times. 

“To say nothing of the excellence of the book for school use, the preface und the new introductory matter are well worthy of the 
attention of all who teach Latin Prose composition.”—Glasgow Herald. 


GROWTH of the ENGLISH COLONIES. By Sipney Mary Sirwett. Forming a Volume of 
“ Highways of History.’ Edited by Louise Creicuron, Author of ‘A First History of England,’ “Stories from English History,” 
&c. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 
“The writer compresses a large amount of information into brief space; and the arrangement of it is admirable. Simplicity and 
clearness are studied throughout.’’—Edinburgh Daily Review. 
‘In the 120 pages of this book, the growth of each colony is succinctly stated, and the historical facts are so arranged that a distinct 
view is given of the separate development of each. To many of our readers this small volame must be specially valuable, although it cannot 
supplant particular studies in English history. The reference index is a wise addition.’’—Schoolmaster. 


A PRIMER of ENGLISH PARSING and ANALYSIS. By Cyr L. C. Locks, M.A, 
Assistant Master at Clifton College. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 

“Mr. Locke is perfectly right in insisting on the importance of some training in English Grammar as a preparation for Latin and Greek. 
His work is intended for the Lower Forms of Classical Schools, its special object being to afford such an insight into the structure of English 
sentences as will facilitate the study and composition of sentences in the classical languages. It sets forth the main elements of the subject 
in systematic order, with distinctness and precision. The Exercises, which have the recommendation of being for the most part extracted 
from standard writers, as well as carefully selected for the purpose of illustration, occupy more than half the volume, and may be said to 
constitute its chief value.’’—Athenaum. 

“Mr. Locke’s Grammar is drawn up on the praiseworthy plan of giving as few rules as may be, and teaching rather by examples and 
analysis.” —Scotsman. 
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